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DEDICATION HALL OF FLAGS ALABAMA WORLD WAR 
MEMORIAL BUILDING JUNE 14, 1940 

By MARIE BANKHEAD OWEN, Director 



The first public 
ceremony held in 
the handsome 
new World War 
Memorial build¬ 
ing was in honor 
of Flag Day, June 
14, 1940. The 

presentation o f 
the flags that 
have flown over 
Alabama during 
her four hundred 
years of history 
took place in the 
main lobby on the 
first floor; but af¬ 
ter the ceremon¬ 
ies had concluded 
the donors of the 
flags carried 
them in proces¬ 
sion up the stairs 
to the second 
floor where the 
beautiful marble 
lobby was dedicated as the Hall of Flags. 


The Flag Day ceremonies were conducted by Honorable 
J. Miller Bonner, legal adviser to the governor, assisted in cer¬ 
tain features of the program by Honorable R. Tyler Goodwyn, 
for many years a member of the Board of Trustees of the Ala¬ 
bama State Department of Archives and History. The invo¬ 
cation and benediction were pronounced by the Reverend F. 
N. McDonald, Word War veteran and rector of the Church of 
the Ascension, Montgomery. 
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The first flags to be presented was a group of banners 
brought from Oklahoma by a delegation of Indians of the 
five tribes living in Alabama from time immemorial but who 
had migrated to the West more than a hundred years ago. 
These tribes are known as Nations and are the Creek, or Mus¬ 
kogee, the Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw and during a later 
peroid the Seminoles. The Indian banners carried the seals 
of these several nations, emblematic of the history and charac¬ 
teristics of the respective Indian Nations. These seals have 
been designed by modern historians but are now used by the 
Nations in an official way. The pageant of the flags was led 
by a full blood Creek, Mareellus Williams, who wore his tribal 
ceremonial costume and was indeed an effective figure. The 
explanation of the historical signfiicance of the Indian banners 
was made by Miss Muriel H. Wright, of Choctaw descent, and 
author of the state history of Oklahoma. 
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Miss Wright’s Address 

“It is with pleasure that we, representing the Cherokee, 
Chickasaw, Creek, Seminole, and Choctaw Indian nations of 
Oklahoma, have come at your invitation to join you in dedi¬ 
cating Alabama’s Hall of Flags on this National Flag Day of 
our great country, the United States of America. 

“This Southeastern region, of which Alabama is a part, 
was occupied by a confederacy of many Indian tribes, employ¬ 
ing the Choctaw language as the trade language and extend¬ 
ing from the Atlantic coast to far beyond the Mississippi 
River. The name of one of these tribes was that of your State, 
Alabama. However, many of the tribes, members of this 
Indian confederacy, have long since passed away, leaving 
only their names in historical records. 

“We who are here today from Oklahoma represent five 
large tribes whose lands formerly included portions of Ala¬ 
bama. These are the Choctaw, Creek, Seminole, Cherokee 
and Chickasaw, referred to in history since their settlement 
west of the Mississippi as the Five Civilized Tribes. 

“Over a hundred years ago, our ancestors departed from 
the country now within the boundaries of Mississippi, Tennes¬ 
see, Georgia and Alabama. They were grief stricken with 
thoughts of enforced removal from their old homelands for¬ 
ever. Traveling mostly on foot through the wilderness, en¬ 
countering fierce winter storms in open camp, lack of food, 
dismal swamps, pestilence and death, the long road west 
was called the Trail of Tears’ by the survivors. 

“After arriving in the Indian Territory, still more depriva¬ 
tion and hardships were overcome by them. They established 
their tribal organizations as republics with written constitu¬ 
tions and laws, under the protection of the United States. 
Before many seasons had passed, the Indian people were be¬ 
ginning to flourish as nations, with churches, schools, farm 
and ranch homes, and a budding regional literature—all fine 
attributes of Christian civilization. Yet they strove to keep 
the good and true of their real Indian character. 
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The history of these nations in the Indian Territory forms 
one of the remarkable chapters in the history of the United 
States. Though Oklahoma is counted one of the youngest 
commonwealths in the Union, this Indian history makes the 
State nearly a century and a quarter old in its social, political, 
and educational development, linked with the South in much 
of its culture and romance. 

“With the South, too, the Indian nations in the West, hav¬ 
ing aligned themselves with the Confederate States suffered 
in the dark period of the War Between the States. The bright 
hopes of the Southern Indian people seemed again destroyed, 
the end of the war finding their homes and farms laid waste 
and a vast portion of their lands—-the whole western half of 
the Indian Territory—demanded by the Federal Government. 
In 1866, these land cessions were made by the five Indian 
nations in new treaties with the United States. Soon after¬ 
ward, the Government began moving Indian tribes from other 
parts of the country to the Territory. This region finally be¬ 
came the home of one-third the Indians of the United States. 

The Treaties of 1866 provided plans for the organiza¬ 
tion of one territorial government in the Indian Territory, 
delegates from all the tribes and nations living in this region 
to participate in the organization, though the plans never 
matured. Of all the Treaties of 1866, the Choctaw-Chickasaw 
was the only one that gave a name to the proposed territory. 
In this document, a clause stated: “The Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs shall be the Executive of the said Territory, 
with the title of “Governor of the Territory of Oklahoma\” 

When the Choctaw-Chickasaw Treaty was being pre¬ 
pared, the name ‘Oklahoma' was suggested for the new terri¬ 
tory by Reverend Allen Wright, one of the Choctaw delegates 
to Washington in 1866. The name is from the Choctaw words 
okla meaning “people" and-homma meaning “Red". Thus, 
“Territory of Oklahoma" would mean “Territory of Red Peo¬ 
ple"—i.e., a translation of “Indian Territory" in Choctaw. 

The name Oklahoma", euphonious and easily pro¬ 
nounced, became widely known during the next quarter of a 
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century. It appeared in many bills introduced into Congress 
for the regular organization of this region as a Federal com¬ 
monwealth. The name was publicized by newspapers in the 
States, reporting the efforts of the “boomers”, white colonists 
under the leadership of David L. Payne who claimed the right 
to settle a large tract in Central Indian Territory, a tract 
called the “Oklahoma Country” by the “boomers”. 

Able Indian leaders in behalf of the Five Civilized Tribes 
were strong in their opposition to any others than Indians 
coming to live in the Indian Territory. These leaders de¬ 
manded adjustment of Indian affairs that had remained un¬ 
settled for more than a half century at Washington. After a 
ten-year struggle, adjustment of some Indian claims having 
been made and others under consideration, the cause of the 
“boomers” finally won in Congress. The “Oklahoma Coun¬ 
try” was officially opened to white settlers on April 22, 1889, 
with a spectacular race from the border for homesteads with¬ 
in the tract. A year later, the western half of the old Indian 
Territory was organized and officially declared the “Terri¬ 
tory of Oklahoma”; the eastern half including the country 
of the Five Civilized Tribes was still called the “Indian Terri¬ 
tory”. In 1907, these “Twin Territories” were admitted into 
the Union as the State of Oklahoma. 

During the Constitutional Convention, the year before 
statehood, the Great Seal of the State of Oklahoma was 
adopted. Its design, symbolical of the part the Indians have 
had in the formation and the development of the common¬ 
wealth, includes each of the five ancient seals of the Indian 
nations—Chickasaw, Cherokee, Creek, Seminole, and Choc¬ 
taw. 


Each nation at some time during its peaceful existence as 
a separate republic adopted a great seal for use on all its 
official documents. None of the nations regularly adopted an 
individual flag of its own, though there is a tradition that a 
■company of Choctaw soldiers of a Confederate Indian Regi¬ 
ment carried its own flag (the design based on the Choctaw 
seal) for a period during the War Between the States. 
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Having in mind the Indians’ part in this history briefly 
reviewed and having accepted the invitation of your Director, 
through the auspices of the Oklahoma Historical Society, to 
have a part in your Flag Day program, the members of our 
Indian committee have had banners specially designed and 
made for this occasion. These banners are in remembrance 
of the ancient Indian people who first ruled the country with¬ 
in the borders of Alabama. Symbolical of peace with these 
Indians, symbolical of the prairies assigned them as home¬ 
lands in the West long ago is the white field of these banners. 

That of the Choctaw Nation is surmounted with the Great 
Seal of this nation, described as “an unstrung bow, with three 
arrows and a pipe-hatchet blended together, engraven in the 
center , in, a law of the Choctaw General Council, approved 
October 24, 1860. Diplomacy and great strength in defensive 
war for their country were characteristics of the Choctaws. 
The pipe in the Great Seal is a symbol of discussion of national 
affairs in council. If necessary for defense, the bow is strung 
and the three arrows made ready for each of the three dis¬ 
tricts into which the Choctaw Nation was divided by its con¬ 
stitutional law. These three districts in'the new country west 
were named respectively for the noted chiefs Apuckshen- 
nubbe, Mosholatubbe and Pushmataha, all of whom signed 
the Choctaw Treaty of 1820. This date appears on the lower 
portion of the Choctaw banner and is that of the first cession 
of lands in the Indian Territory (now Oklahoma), made by 

the United States to any of the Indians living east of the Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

“We regret that the banner for the Creek or Muscogee 
Nation has not been provided in time for this program though 
representative Creeks from Oklahoma are present. The Great 
Seal of this Nation was officially adopted sometime after the 
period of the War Between the States. This seal presents a 
modern symbol of the industry of the ancient Creeks as agri¬ 
culturists. The device shows a sheaf of wheat and a plow 

surrounded by the words ‘Great Seal of the Muscogee Na¬ 
tion, I. T.' 

The Cherokee banner bears the Great Seal of this nation 
and the date of the first cession of lands in the Indian Terri- 
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tory to the Cherokees,—1928. This seal was adopted by law 
of the Cherokee National Council, in December, 1869. In 
the center of the Cherokee seal appears a symbol of the mystic 
number seven, a seven-pointed star representing the seven 
ancient clans of the nation, surrounded by a wreath of oak 
leaves symbolical of a strong, virile people. In the margin 
around this device are the words, “Seal of the Cherokee Na¬ 
tion”. This is followed by the words “Cherokee Nation” in 
the letters of the Sequoyah alphabet, pronounced “Tsa-la-gi-hi 
A-ye-li”, and by the date of the adoption of the Cherokee Con¬ 
stitution in the Indian Territory, Sept. 6, 1839. 

The banner of the Seminole Nation shows its seal,—a 
warrior rowing a boat across a lake to a factory (or trading 
post),—which was adopted in a late period of Seminole his¬ 
tory. The executive of the Seminole Nation was a hereditary 
chief, or his close kinsman, selected to rule for life or succes¬ 
sively for a long period of years. Significant of this ancient 
law, the outer border of the Seminole seal is inscribed with 
the words “Executive Department of the Seminole Nation.” 

The banner of the Chickasaw Nation is surmounted with 
its Great Seal adopted by the Chickasaw legislature in Au¬ 
gust, 1860. This seal shows a Chickasaw warrior carrying 
two arrows and a long bow, with a shield swinging on his 
left shoulder, as he stands looking about him on the heights. 
The Chickasaw seal in its symbolism blends tradition and 
history of a proud nation of warriors. The wealthiest of all 
the Southeastern Indian nations, the Chickasaws purchased 
their homelands in the Indian Territory in 1837. 

In behalf of the Indian nations and their delegations here 
to-day from Oklahoma, I am happy to present these banners 
to the State of Alabama. 

Spanish Flag 

Mrs. W. T. Knight, Regent of the Peter Forney Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, presented on behalf 
of her Chapter, the flag of Spain, stating: 

“The first white men to explore this beautiful land we 
now call Alabama were Spaniards, In 1528 a small partv 
under Narvaez visited here. The stay of these Spaniards was 
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brief and frought with misfortune. In 1540 Hernando DeSoto, 
leading a party of several hundred men explored the area in 
quest of gold and after many months of bitter conflict with 
the native inhabitants the surviving members of the invading 
party passed out through the west. The next Spanish party 
to visit Alabama was led by Tristain DeLuna. The DeLuna 
party was the first to come to our shores with the intent of 
establishing a permanent colony. Visited by illness, storms 
and other catastrophes, this party also made its retreat. Two 
hundred years later the flag of Spain again floated over Ala¬ 
bama soil. Bernardo Galvez, appointed Spanish governor of 
the Province of Louisiana in 1777, on March 14, 1780 captured 
Fort Charlotte on Mobile Bay and forced the city of Mobile 
to surrender. For eight years the flag of Spain floated over 
us. Our relations with Spain after its withdrawal until the 
Spanish-American War in 1898-99 were friendly. From the 
conclusion of that war until the present time we have been at 
peace with a proud country over which for so many centuries 
floated the banner of the lions and castles of Spain.” 

French Flag 

Mrs. P. P. B. Brooks, regent, Francis Marion Chapter, 

Daughters of the American Revolution, presented on behalf 

o her chapter, the flag of France, with the following re¬ 
marks : 

During the reign of Louis XIV, of France, a number of 
explorations were made in the American wilds by subjects 
o that king. Seeking to increase the landed possessions of 
their monarch Frenchmen explored the Southwest. The ob¬ 
ject of these explorers was colonization and not the conquest 
ot the Indians. In 1698 a French party sailed from Brest 
under command of Pierre LeMoyne, Sir de Iberville, a French 
Canadian who had distinguished himself as a naval officer in 
recent wars with Great Britain. Early in the new year follow¬ 
ing, the party reached the bar of Mobile point and began to 
explore with great eagerness the new country to which they 
ad come to establish homes. Their attitude towards the na- 
ives was one of friendliness. For sixty-four years the lilies 
oi France floated over not only the Mobile country but French 
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forts that were established along the rivers of our state. 
Churches and homes were built and the culture and civiliza¬ 
tion whose impress still remains were firmly established. 

“In 1818, more than a century later, following the defeat 
of Napoleon Bonaparte; a number of his most distinguished 
generals and followers set up a colony on the banks of the 
Tombigbee River and called the town Demopolis. In 1825 
General LaFayette visited Alabama as the guest of the nation 
and was entertained in Montgomery, Cahaba, then the capital, 
in the town of old Claiborne and in Mobile. From that/ date 
until 1917 when Alabama soldiers went to France as a part 
of the American Expeditionary Forces, until the present day, 
our relations with France have been not only friendly but I 
may say affectionate. 

“I feel honored as regent of the Francis Marion Chap¬ 
ter, Daughters of the American Revolution in presenting the 
flag of that great country to be preserved for all time in the 
Hall of Flags in this building.” 

Flag of Great Britain 

The flag of Great Britain was presented by Mrs. John 
C. Curry, representing the Society of Colonial Dames of Ala¬ 
bama, stating: 

“In 1763 by the Treaty of Paris, Mobile fell to Great 
Britain, passing from French sovereignty. That port then 
became the base of supplies for the eastern half of the rich 
and fertile Mississippi Valley. Already there 1 were British 
trading posts in the Indian country and representatives of 
that government were active in the Carolinas, Georgia and 
Alabama. It was only when the French retired across the 
Mississippi River into Missouri that the English occupied that 
area that is now Alabama. With characteristic British enter¬ 
prise the whole Southwest territory was opened to white set¬ 
tlement. British domination, however, ceased when the 
Spaniards captured Fort Charlotte near Mobile, in 1780. In 
this wise England lost possession of the Gulf coast. The people 
of Alabama are in the main of British origin and we look upo i 
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that country as our original mother land. All that concerns 
ihe people of the British Isles is of direct interest to us of 
America and especially the South. The Colonial Dames of 
Alabama are gratified that they have the privilege of pre¬ 
senting the flag of Great Britain to the State, to be placed in 

the Hall of Flags in this beautiful building dedicated to his¬ 
torical uses.” 

United States Flag 

The flag of the United States was presented by Mrs 

Henry I. Flinn, President, on behalf of the American Legion 
Auxiliary of Montgomery: 
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“From the time Alabama became a Territory in 1817 
until the State seceded from the Union in 1861 and since the 
end of the War Between the States, the stars and stripes have 
floated over our capitol dome. This flag stands for the just 
use of undisputed national power, and is the emblem of justice 
and of liberty. As Woodrow Wilson said on Flag Day, 1914, 
Tt has never been debased by selfishness and has vindicated 
its right to be honored by all nations of the world and feared 
by none who do righteousness.' 

“This flag represents The cause of human progress, the 
enfranchisement of human thought, the freedom of human 
conscience and guarantees equal rights to all peoples every¬ 
where/ 

‘Beneath the stars and stripes 
Is found no tyrant's rod, 

Unfettered is our faith, 

Our sacred trust in God." 

Secession Flag 

The secession flag of Alabama, sometimes called the 
flag of the Republic of Alabama, was presented by Mrs. Jesse 
Roberts, President of the Alabama Division, United Daughters 
of the Confederacy, on behalf of the Division. This flag rep¬ 
resents different scenes on each side and was, as all flags 
presented on that day, especially made for the occasion, in 
beautiful federal banner silk by the outstanding national 
flag makers. In presenting the flag Mrs. Roberts said: 

“As President of the Alabama Division, representing 
every chapter of the United Daughters of the Confederacy in 
the state, I have the honor of presenting to you for the Hall 
of Flags, the flag of the Republic of Alabama. The original 
of this flag, of which I give you in the silken banner a true 
copy, was presented by a group of patriotic Montgomery 
women to the Secession Convention on the day the State with¬ 
drew from the Union, January 11, 1861, In recent months 
the original of this flag which had been taken as a supposed 
war trophy to the State of Iowa was returned to us with 
stately ceremonies. 
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“That original flag of Secession lies enshrined among the 
Confederate flags in this building. It portrayed the Goddess 
of Liberty bearing in her hand the flag of the Republic of 
Alabama with its one star. The words ‘Independent Now and 
Forever had a different significance at the time the flag was 
presented to the Secession Convention in the hall of Repre¬ 
sentatives in our historical old Capitol. We are still inde¬ 
pendent of all influences adverse to our love of liberty but 
there is nowhere in this great nation a people more loyal to 
our re-united country. The movement symbolized by this 
flag was prompted by the same spirit that prompted the 
founders of our nation who fought for local self government 
and the right of self determination by its people.” 

Stars and Bars 

The first flag of the Confederate government, the Stars 
and Bars, was presented by Mrs. George Savage, president of 
the Sophie Bibb Chapter, United Daughters of the Confed¬ 
eracy, with the following remarks: 

“As President of the Sophie Bibb Chapter, United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, I have the honor to present to 
the State, on behalf of the Chapter, the Stars and Bars, the 
official adopted flag of the newly organized Confederate 
Government. On February 4, 1861, the Provisional Con¬ 
gress of the Confederacy assembled in the Capitol in Mont¬ 
gomery and organized with six states a new government. 
On March 4, amidst the booming of cannon a new flag was 
unfurled. The Stars and Bars of the Confederacy was hoisted 
to the breeze from the flag staff on the dome of the Capitol. 
I he flag was raised by Miss Letitia Tyler, granddaughter of 
foimer President Tyler. One by one the other states were 
added to the new Confederacy, until like the old Union there 
were thirteen states in all. From Charleston, where the first 
shot of the War Between the States was fired, to Appomattox 
Court House, where General Lee surrendered his brave army; 
on the battlefields of Seven Pines, at Manassas, at Shiloh, on 
a thousand blood soaked fields of honor, wherever the Stars 
and Bars was hoisted by the color bearer, that flag was the 
fa [lying point of valor and of daring. 
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‘Furl that banner! True ’tis gory, 

Yet 'tis wreathed with glory, 
and Twill live in song and story, 

Though its folds are in the dust; 

For its fame on brightest pages, 

Penned by poets and sages, 

Shall go sounding down the ages— 

Furl its folds though now we must.’ ” 

Confederate Battleflag 

The battleflag of the Confederacy was presented by Mrs. 
H. H. Keynton, President of the Dixie Chapter, United Daugh¬ 
ters of the Confederacy. Mrs. Keynton said: 

“The Confederate soldiers fought bravely under the 
Stars and Bars but it was a few months after its adoption that 
the Battleflag of the Confederacy was born upon the field of 
glory. There was no mistaking this flag for the ‘Star Span¬ 
gled Banner’ of the opposing army, nor for a flag of truce. 
Square in form for greater convenience in carrying in battle 
or on the march, showing as its principal feature a St. An¬ 
drew’s cross in blue, glowing with stars that represented each 
state of the Confederacy and with its red triangles distinctive¬ 
ly its own, this flag became as dear to the hearts of the men 
in gray as was the first symbol of their Confederacy, the Stars 
and Bars. It was this flag that flew over the ships in which 
Raphael Semmes harried the enemy’s commerce and carried 
the name of Alabama to the seven seas. It was the Battle- 
flag of the Confederacy that after the end of hostilities was 
used by the veterans and their daughters on their organiza¬ 
tion badges. It is the Battleflag that enfolds them in their 
last sleep and the Battleflag that is carved upon their tombs. 
It is the Battleflag of the Confederacy that I give to you today 
in the name of the Dixie Chapter, United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, to have its place among the historic banners 
that commemorate the great nations that have had dominion 
over our beloved State. 

‘Once ten thousand hailed it gladly, 

And ten thousand wildly, madly, 

Swore it should forever wave. 



❖ * * * * 

‘Broken is its staff and shattered 
And the valiant hosts are scattered 
Over whom it floated high. 

* * $ * * 

‘But though conquered, we adore it, 
Love the cold dead hands that bore it 
Weep for those who fell before it. 

alt * * * * 

For its fame on brightest pages, 
Penned by poets and sages, 

Shall go sounding down the ages.’ ” 
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ALABAMA STATE FLAG. 

State Flag 


The official State flag of Alabama was presented by Mrs. 
Albert J. Pickett, President of the Cradle of the Confederacy 
Chapter, United Daughters of the Confederacy. Mrs. Pickett 
said: 


“On behalf of the Cradle of the Confederacy Chapter, 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, I present to you the 
flag of the State of Alabama. When the lawmakers of the 
State of Alabama adopted a State Flag in 1895, out of their 
veneration for the heroes of the Confederacy and for the 
glorious history made by our soldiers under the Confederal e 
Battleflag, the form of that flag was adopted as our official 
state emblem. That legislative body would have adopted the 
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Bnttleflag in full us our State banner hud not one of our sister 
states ulready done so. The St. Andrew’s Cross in red upon 
a field of white, the State flag of Alabama, flies today over 
the dome of our state capitol because our lawmakers are 
again sitting there, but on other days this flag of ours floats 
from a tall steel staff beside our capitol building. From all 
the State’s halls of learning, whether the little one-room school 
in the hills or over the great universities and colleges of this 
State, this flag floats as an emblem of the State’s sovereignty. 
The Cradle of the Confederacy Chapter is proud that it has 
the honor of adding the State Flag to the collection of flags 
given here today for our beautiful marble Hall of Flags. 

‘Little, little can I give thee, 

Alabama, mother mine; 

But that little—hand, brain, spirit, 

All I have and am are thine, 

Take, O take the gift and giver, 

Take and serve thyself with me, 

Alabama, Alabama, 

I will aye be true to thee!’ ” 
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CHIEF JUSTICE EDWARD SPANN DARGAN 

By LUC I BN D. GARDNER 

(Editor’s Note: The late Chief Justice John C. Anderson in previous issues 
of the Alabama Historical Quarterly wrote articles on several Chief Justices 
of the Alabama Supreme Court including C. C. Clay, Abner S. Lipscomb, 
Henry Hitchcock and Henry Watkins Collier. The article on Chief Justice 
Reuben Saffold which appeared in a previous issue was written by Mildred 
Reynolds Saffold. Chief Justice Lucien D. Gardner has kindly accepted our 
invitation to continue this series of articles on the Chief Justices of the Su- 

Edward Spann Dargan was born in 
Montgomery County, North Carolina, on 
April 15, 1808. Little is known of his early 
life but it must be presumed that his father’s 
teachings formed the foundation of his edu¬ 
cation. His father, a Baptist minister, as ex¬ 
emplified in Judge Dargan’s life, must have 
devoted considerable time teaching the “ba¬ 
sic law” to his son Edward. 

Due to the death of his father Edward was forced to sup¬ 
port himself at an early age. This he accomplished by farm¬ 
ing. At the age of twenty-three Edward Dargan was given 
the opportunity of reading law in the office of Colonel Joseph 
Pickett in Wadesboro, North Carolina. Viewing his brilliant 
legal career it is easy to assume that much “mid-night oil” 
was burned by young Edward during this period. 

Our records are not clear as to why he came to Alabama 
but in 1829 Alabama was a young state and perhaps young 
Dargan believed the opportunities for the fullfillment of his 
desires to be greater in Alabama than in his native state. 

After teaching school for a short time in Autauga County 
he moved to Montgomery and began the practice of his chosen 
profession. It required little time for Dargan to establish 
his reputation as a successful advocate at the bar. Here he 
married Miss Roxana Brock of Montgomery. 

It was in 1840 that Dargan made his first venture into 
politics as a candidate for the State Legislature from Mont¬ 
gomery County. He was defeated but shortly afterwards was 


preme Court.) 
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elected by the Legislature as Circuit Judge of Mobile County. 
He immediately moved to Mobile and assumed the duties of 
this office. Two years later he resigned and again chose to 
follow his profession, this time in Mobile. 

The mutual admiration and trust between Dargan and 
the people was twice demonstrated in 1844. In that year he 
was elected mayor of the City of Mobile and state senator 
from that county. He resigned as Senator the following year 
and as the Democratic candidate for Congress defeated the 
Whig candidate, Mr. William D. Dunn. He served only one 
term as congressman and refused a renomination. 

In December of 1847 he was elected by the legislature 
to the supreme court to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Judge Goldthwaite and upon the resignation of Chief Jus¬ 
tice Collier in July, 1849, Dargan assumed the dutes of that 
high office. Thus a man who had given much of his time 
to public service was rewarded by receiving the appointment 
to the highest judicial office in our state. 

His opinions while on the Court reflect the simplicity of 
his philosophy. He shunned the technicalities of the law and 
was ever anxious to decide all cases according to their merits. 
It is apparent to all who have studied his opinions that they 
are based on logic and common reasoning. His opinions 
are evidence of his brilliant mind, his sincerity of purpose 
and his belief in justice and fair play. 

While Chief Justice in 1851 the legislature increased the 
number of the supreme court justices from three to five and 
he was the first Chief Justice to preside over the five member 
court. In December, 1852 he resigned as Chief Justice and 
retired from public life but a few years later he again felt 
the “call to duty” and became a member of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1861 as a delegate from Mobile County. True 
0 his ideals and beliefs he voted for the ordinance of seces¬ 
sion. He was elected as representative from Mobile County 
to the first Confederate Congress. He served in this capacity 
tor one term and declined re-election. 
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Chief Justice Dargan died on November 22, 1879. Thus 
was closed the career of a plain and unassuming man, a man 
who was a faithful trustee of the many trusts placed in him 
by the people of Alabama. 

Judge Dargan had one son, Moro, born March 24th, 1845. 
Moro became a broker and made his principal place of busi¬ 
ness in San Francisco, California. He was major and aid on 
the staff of General Clayton, C.S.A. He died at Spokane, 
Washington, on May 6, 1888. 
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ALEXANDER BEAUFORT MEEK, PIONEER MAN OF 

LETTERS 

By 

MARGARET GIELIS FIGH : 

MARGARET GILLIS FIGH (Mrs. John P. Figh), of Montgomery, was 
born m Brewton, Ala., where her father was Superintendent of public schools 
She graduated at Judson Coltege with the degree of A.B., and with A.M., both 
at the University of Alabama and at Columbia University, New York. She also 
studied at Peabody and at Cornell University. She is associate professor of 
English at Huntingdon College, a talented book reviewer and writer. She is active 
in litei at y and civic organisations ini Montgomery and has for many years been 
a member of the Alabama Writers Conclave. 


Alexander Beaufort Meek made his 
mark as a poet, historian, orator and states¬ 
man, but he is most representative in the work 
he did as intellectual leader of his section. 
In his own time the editor of the Mobile Reg¬ 
ister said, “It would be difficult to say wheth¬ 
er he makes a better display as an orator, an 
editor, a social companion, a historian or a 
poet,” and it is noteworthy that Meek used 
his versatility of talents to one end. He cen¬ 
tered his forces in inspiring his compatriots with a pride in 
their native land and a desire to develop to the fullest all the 
boundless possibilities latent within it. In a peculiarly vivid 
sense was endowed with the ability to see these potentialities 
and particularly was this true of the resources of his own state, 
Alabama. Always there seemed to be present with him a 
sense of the crying need for their development. 

While Meek is remembered today largely by four or five 
lyric poems and in many instances is not given the rank to 
which he is entitled by the merits of these works alone, he 
deserves recognition in a far broader sense. This poetry is 
only one medium through which his influence was wielded. 
He was an uneven writer and his works had comparatively 
little vogue outside the South; yet he possessed real literary 
talent. By virtue of his example and of his constant reitera¬ 
tion of the value of things cultural in a time when not much 
1 m phasis was laid upon such things he did more for his state 
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in a literary way than did any other man in her early history. 
The modern trend of his thought, always expressed with vigor 
and charm, influenced his contemporaries and left a decided 
impress upon his successors. And so it is that Meek shall be 
treated here, as a literary man, not simply as a charming and 
refreshing poet, orator or historian, but as one who laid the 
foundations for future times to build on. 

Meek was a native of South Carolina, born of a well 
known family in Columbia, July 17, 1814. His father, Rev¬ 
erend Samuel M. Meek, and his mother, Anna McDowell, were 
of Irish descent. The older Meek was not only a minister 
but a physician as well, an educated man in easy circum¬ 
stances, who was able to give his sons the best schooling 
available in his day. The mother was of the sturdy pioneer 
type, religious and exerting a strong moral influence over 
her sons. She was especially proud of her first born, the 
small Alexander, who at a very tender age memorized the 
entire old Testament and recited it at Sunday school. Two 
other of her sons attained eminence, Colonel Samuel M. Meek, 
as one of the first lawyers of Mississippi, and B. F. Meek, 
who for thirty years occupied the chair of English literature 
at the University of Alabama and who was a literary critic 
of no mean ability. However, Alexander Meek was the most 
distinguished of the brothers. From early boyhood he took 
every opportunity for reading, and when he entered the Uni¬ 
versity of Alabama upon its opening in 1831 he stood with 
the first of his class. Here he gave promise of the literary 
ability which was to develop later. He became noted for the 
verses he wrote in autograph albums and always he favored 
his youthful loves with poetic effusions—sentimental but or 
the whole superior to those turned out by most callow youths 
in like circumstances. Probably he had a sense of his im¬ 
pending reputation as a man of letters for he kept many of 
these sonnets and odes carefully copied along with his diary. 

He entered into every phase of University life. In fact 
So pleasant was the social atmosphere in Tuscaloosa that the 
student found it necessary to call a halt upon participating ir 
many functions. He made stern regulations for guarding him¬ 
self against the society which sought him and to which his 
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natural inclinations tended. It may be that he was influenced 
by the similar list of rules compiled by Benjamin Franklin in 
his youth. At any rate there is a striking resemblance in the 
contents of the two sets of rules. However, most of Meek’s 
legulations are directed against a weakness which was en¬ 
tirely foreign to Franklin’s nature. Like many of his fellows 
he was congenitally lazy, so along with admonitions to pay 
cash for everything, “to be as methodical at all times as cir¬ 
cumstances will allow,” “to retire at nine and rise at five,” 
came “Oppose indolence,” “Pay most attention to those studies 
to which I am most averse,” “Regard as foolish the opinions 
of some that men of great minds are not hard students for 
one had as well command, as Moses, water to flow from the 
rock spontaneous as to expect to accumulate legal knowledge 
by sitting upon his nether part with feet stuck up against the 
mantelpiece puffing forth the smoke of the Indian weed.” 

It must be said in passing that while Meek did put up a 
good fight against this evil genius of laziness both in college 
and in after life he did not win an unqualified victory. Doubt¬ 
less he would have been a literary man of greater note had he 
applied himself more diligently. The native ability was there 
but in much of his work are to be found lapses in vigor, irregu¬ 
larities of rhythm, heavy passages, which careful revision 
should have obliterated and which incidentally indicate the 
dividing line between talent and genius. He loved too well 
“to dawdle about and inhale the pure atmosphere.” In his 
diary he lamented “the villainous habit I have gotten into 
of sleeping late. In later life he frequently gave admonitions 
like “Rely mainly upon industry if you desire to attain the 
talent of a Burke”, but unfortunately he did not always prac¬ 
tise what he preached. One of his contemporaries rightly 
said of him, “Distinguished as Judge Meek was, by the mere 
force of native merit, there would be no setting of limits to 
the grandeur of his fame had he possessed the powers of ap¬ 
plication given so often to inferior men.” It is in accord 
v. ith his nature that he should have invented the widely 
credited fiction, adopted by the state on its seal that Alabama 
in Indian language meant “Here we rest.” Certainly he was 
rot averse to adopting this motto for his own. He liked 
vFiling away pleasant hours chatting about art and literature 
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with boon companions, dancing until dawn with the fair 
maids of Tuscaloosa or even wasting some of his golden mo¬ 
ments in games of chip. He took delight in his own wit, care¬ 
fully recording his bon mots in his diary along with the lyrics 
written to various young ladies in whom he was interested 
at different times. These literary trifles are interesting main¬ 
ly as evidences of the courtliness of his age and the social 
customs then in vogue. He would compliment each feature 
of the fair charmer with a mixture of humor, gallantry and, 
it must be admitted, sentimentality. At the age of twenty 

he tried his hand at the sonnet. “To Fanny” and “To___” 

are full of apt expressions but they are rather too self con¬ 
scious. They show a classical correctness indicating that the 
young versifier was imbibing much of Pope and Dryden at 
that time. 

He received his A. B. degree from the University of Ala¬ 
bama in 1833 and his Master's degree in 1836. Law was his 
chosen profession, but when he graduated there were several 
avenues which appealed to him, so it was difficult for him to 
settle down in an office and build up a practise. He could 
not resist the lure of adventure held out in the warfare then 
waging against the Seminole Indians, so he volunteered and 
saw active service for a short time. Here he got his inspira¬ 
tion for his most pretentious work, the metrical romance, 
“Red Eagle,” and he also obtained some first hand material 
for the Alabama history. 

While still in service he was appointed attorney general 
of Alabama by Governor Clay to fill a vacancy caused by the 
death of the former incumbent of this office. Meek held the 
position until the following winter. 

So far as he had done no more significant literary work 
than the afore mentioned pleasant little society verses written 
to youthful loves or for special occasions. Indeed there had 
been on time for sustained effort for he had been living a 
life of action among his fellows. His easy and urbane manner 
had drawn him into the social world, where he had developed 
a reputation as a conversationalist and as one who could dash 
off an excellent oration or a timely article without effort. He 
had become editor of Flag of the Union, a paper published 
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in Tuscaloosa in 1835 and later of the The Southron, a 
literary magazine which was continued until 1842. In this 
periodical were published some very good criticisms of the 
books of that day. His duties as probate judge of Tuscaloosa 
County prevented a continuance of the editorship of this maga¬ 
zine and his interests tended toward the political rather than 
the literary world. His facile pen as well as his eloquent 
speech did much toward awakening the minds of his com¬ 
patriots to the necessity for progress. Always he was writing 
and speaking of the educational needs of Alabama, thus pav¬ 
ing the way for constructive work in that field later. 

There was no purely literary output at this period, but 
it was not barren, for he was enjoying the inspiration of a 
literary friendship with William Gilmore Simms. Judge Meek 
and Simms differed politically at times, but this caused no 
diminution of Meek’s admiration for the older writer, and 
when he published what he considered his best work, Red 
Eagle, it was dedicated to Simms. 

Meek was also trying to show how closely allied were 
literature and politics. He sounded his dominant note when 
he said, “Politics itself can never be an end, never more than 
a barbarous scramble for office unless it is purified and 
rounded into form by the spirit of literature” and “Not only 
do we invoke a moral dynasty but an intellectual one. God is 
all intellect as well as all love. Literature in all its purity no 
less than religion is a sign of his beneficence and one of his 
provisions for the regeneration of man.” 

So is shown his lofty conception of the power of letters. 

In 1844 he took the electoral vote of Alabama for Polk 
and Dallas to Washington, and in 1845 he moved there to 
assume the position of Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
and legal adviser to Walker, the Secretary of the Treasury. 
His best literary works during this period were an oration, 
Intellectual Development in the United States, and a group 
of poems, The Croakers in Washington, published first in 
1845. From the title may be seen the sources of some of his 
nspiration, Drake and Halleck, who were the first “Croakers” 
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on record in the United States. Like their work Meek’s poetry 
is somewhat stilted. It is too full of classical allusion which 
seems far fetched. One selection however, The Capitol by 
Moonlight , written in a vein of whimsey is very clever. 

He left Washington to become Federal attorney for the 
southern portion of Alabama and took up his residence in 
Mobile. While there the Mobile Register offered him the 
position of associate editor, which he accepted. 

Meek put politics second in importance to literature 
theoretically, but actually he could not resist the lure of having 
some part in making his state’s laws. He had busied himself 
with revising the Alabama code and a short while after fin¬ 
ishing this task he was representing Mobile County in the state 
legislature. In 1853 he did his most important work in that 
body when he introduced the first bill establishing a public 
school system in Alabama. No measure ever passed in the 
state by the legislature was more far reaching in its effects. 
Meek drew up a forceful array of facts regarding the great 
necessity for such a measure, and he had little difficulty in 
getting his bill through. 

It was necessary now for him to go back and forth from 
Mobile to Montgomery, then to Tuscaloosa often; and most 
of this travel was by steamboat on the Alabama River. His 
diary records trips on which the time was passed, now chat¬ 
ting with the pilot, now aiding in the care of a boat load of 
yellow fever patients and most frequently enjoying the passing 
panorama of his native shores. The streams seemed to take 
for themselves human personalities, as for example he spoke 
of the Tombigbee River as “the stoic of the woods, the man 
without a tear,” and he caught the woodland spirit when he 
wrote of 

“The high old forests where the vines 
With flashing leaves and flowers 
In gay festoons and playful twines 
From fair perennial bowers.” 
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Doubtless Meek’s river travel furnished much material for 
his descriptive poetry. 

Up to the time of his entrance into the legislature he 
had carried on flirtations with boarding school misses at 
Athens, Georgia, and had indeed come perilously near getting 
one damsel expelled from school because of a walk taken 
with him. He recorded the event in his diary, saying that he 
had realized that he was doing wrong in taking a stroll with 
an unchaperoned maiden from school but that it was a rule 
of his never to refuse to do anything a pretty lady asked him 
regardless of consequences. He had fallen desperately in 
love for a brief space during his stay in Washington with a 
beautiful unknown girl whom he saw on several public occa¬ 
sions and whom he eulogized in a poem of a hundred lines or 
more, but he never risked shattering his ideal by any closer 
acquaintance than admiration from afar, though in reality it 
would have been little trouble for him to have met the lovely 
stranger. However, the romantic in him feared the test of 
reality, and he cherished her as an unspoiled illusion. More 
real was his one serious love affair during the period imme¬ 
diately after his graduation from the University of Alabama 
with, a Tuscaloosa maid whom he had styled “the little Gen¬ 
eral” but this had terminated rather abruptly when the maid¬ 
en s parents on account of her youth forbade their marriage j 
hence at twenty six he was lamenting his bachelorhood when 
so many of his former school mates were bringing up sturdy 
families. However, he must have found his single state pleasant 
for he lingered therein until 1856, when in his forty-second 
year he married Mrs. Emma Donaldson Slatter of Mobile. At 
this time he voiced his emotions in Requited Love. This 
happy marriage lasted for a few years, then Meek’s diary be¬ 
gins to record trips taken as hastily as possible back from 
Montgomery to Mobile on account of his wife’s health. At 
last there is a note about her death and with it a short poem 
written several months afterward. In about two years he 
married again, a Mrs. Cannon of Columbus, Mississippi. There 
U! no definite record of just when this marriage took place 
but from his allusions to his life with his second wife, it was 
a very happy one. 
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The War Between the States aroused conflicting emo¬ 
tions within him. He loved the Union intensely, but dearer to 
him was his natural affection for the South, whose cause he 
did not hesitate to espouse. It seems that there should have 
been inspiration for further poems in the conflict, but the poet 
who could be inspired by the noble charge at Balaklava found 
reality too close upon him in this war of his own land. He 
contented himself with paying tribute to the sacrifice of 
Southern heroes in a very few lyrics. Most of his literary 
output of this time was destroyed when the University of 
Alabama burned, as his brother, B. F. Meek, professor of lit¬ 
erature there, had been given charge of all unpublished man¬ 
uscripts. 

Though Meek was loyal to American institutions and 
letters, this does not mean that he did not appreciate good 
literature of other nations. He had an unusually large num¬ 
ber of literary enthusiasms. His earliest work was colored 
by Byron’s influence. Indeed he was an ardent admirer of 
this revolutionary poet and his liberty loving sentiments. 
Scott’s border poetry and Moore’s Lallah Rookh also played 
their parts in influencing his work. Red Ragle in form and 
spirit is somewhat like Moore’s oriental romance. He liked 
Elizabeth Browning, and he wrote in 1845 a very pretty tribute 
to her, To Elizabeth Barrett Barrett , which shows his ad¬ 
miration of the invincible spirit that had so many difficulties 
in inhabiting the frail shell given it. It is an excellent appre- 
cation of the triumph of spirit over matter. He enjoyed too, 
the English essayists, and his diary makes mention more than 
once of the pleasure he derived from Southey’s Life of Nelson. 

As a critic Meek was popular because he voiced the con¬ 
census of opinions in his age. However his critical work does 
not reveal discrimination enough to raise him above the 
mediocre. Most of it is fair but given too much to generaliza¬ 
tion. He was a great admirer of Eugene Sue’s Wandering 
Jew , ranking it first among current novels, but he waxed 
quite vehement against two other novels of horror popular 
then, The Quaker City and The Monks of Monk Hall — 
by George Lippard. In a review published in a Philadelphia 
journal he berated these unfortunate romances severely, stat* 
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mg that he considered their influence pernicious and warning 
the ladies of his day against their debasing moral atmosphere. 

He loved the drama and would make a day’s journey to 
see a good play. His diary written about 1861 records a trip 
to Montgomery on the steamer Coquette , to see the Thesbian 
Family act. Again he mentioned a troupe of players “so poor 
that they should have been run out of town.” He was distress¬ 
ed at seeing these “miserable strollers convert tragedy into 
farce and farce into tragedy.” His ideals for the .American 

stage were so high that it hurt him to see the second rate used 
as a standard. 

Meek s first works of any merit were his orations. 
Through them he voiced the spirit of progress which was in¬ 
herent w r ithin him. 

The earliest that is noteworthy is “An address to the 
Alumni of the University of Alabama on its first anniversary, 
December 17, 1836.” Here he urged upon his hearers a sense 
of responsibility for spreading culture and the importance 
of education in building a great commonwealth. He said, 
“Send the schoolmaster into every hamlet and village. Then 
Alabama will become great and prosperous.” His work in 
the legislature for the establishment of schools showed that 
these were not merely idle words, but that he was willing to 
spend his energies in furthering the cause. His main thesis 
in this address, as in nearly all others, was pride of land and 
the desire to develop the boundless resources around him. It 
is found again in the speech entitled “Intellectual Develop¬ 
ment in the United States.” He said here that the lack of 
this development was due to a lack of patriotism by which 
he meant that better spirit which causes men to cherish every 
literary plant that springs up at home rather than those of 
foreign birth.” He held that the American mind was too po¬ 
litical and that it did not stress the arts sufficiently. 

The title of another address, “The Romance of Reality,” 
v/as singularly expressive of the man himself, because it was 
a happy faculty of his that he could project romance into 
tae everyday commonplaces of life. His eloquence was the 
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result of a clarity of vision which enabled him to people the 
forests of Alabama with an unending* procession of red men, 
cavaliers, gold seekers and traders; to see the underlying 
meaning of this cavalcade which resulted in the creation of 
a commonwealth. In a stirring oration before the Alabama 
Historical Society he made his hearers glimpse this romance 
of the past. He summarized the glorious deeds of Alabama 
heroes, showing how the Spanish, French and English civili¬ 
zations had each in turn left its stamp upon the state, how out 
of this skein of successive cultures Alabama had evolved, and 
how much her citizens had a right to be proud of their heroic 
forebears. He said: “Alabama history, extended and remark¬ 
able, diversified and romantic is as abounding in strange par¬ 
ticulars and incidents, as full of most wonderful shades and 
contrasts of human life in savage and civilized conditions, 
and as marked by bloody struggles of contending forces as 
any other part of our country; over this wild field, so pic¬ 
turesque and attractive, hangs a misty veil, a morning fog 
around its hills and valleys which the first dawn of the sun of 
historical research has not entirely lifted from its repose.” 
Meek took as his task an endeavor to lift this veil of obscurity 
from much of the past. In this speech he sketched the strug¬ 
gles of the Spanish knights, the glorious march of DeSoto, 
the kingly battle waged by the brave Tuscaloosa, the growth 
of Mobile under the good Bienville and under Major Robert 
Farmer, the first British governor, the dread pestilence of 
yellow fever which devastated the territory and for a time 
stunted the growth of what later came to be Alabama. This 
address contains the germ of the idea which later blossomed 
into his Alabama history. It is his best oration and is marked 
by great vividness of description in the various pictures pre¬ 
sented and by its musical prose. 


His two most important prose works are History of Ala¬ 
bama, which was never completed, and Romantic Passages 
■in South Western History. They are full* of adventurous 
and marvelous episodes from the pioneer life of this section. 
Both of these works did much to stimulate interest in th s 
historical field. For his subject matter, Meek possessed not 
only documentary evidence, he could go straight to the place 
of the incident in question. He had actually lived a part of 
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the history he wrote. He had fought the Indians under Jack- 
son and could give to his romantic incidents authentic details 
which bespoke reality. He told of the noble traits of the In¬ 
dians rather than of their barbarism and emphasized the in¬ 
dependence and self reliance of the pioneer. These early 
settlers were placed in sympathetic settings. Woodland, 
swamp and slow flowing river give a sense of atmosphere to 
every episode. Alabama has suffered a loss in that this first 
satisfactory history was cut short before its end by Meek’s 
death. It is descriptive rather than analytical, and sometime 
too elaborate attempts at style are not sustained, but in the 
main he did what he set out to do—portrayed a spacious 
panorama in a style for the most part clever and winning. 

As a whole Romantic Passages in South Western His¬ 
tory is not a strong work, but it contains purple patches 
which redeem the heaviness of their connecting links. It 
shows a mixture of reading and observation with the odds all 
on the side of observation. The book’s most outstanding 
characteristic lies in Meek’s ability to vivify the Indian heroes 
of bygone days. His conception of the noble Weatherford is 
epic in its sombre eloquence. He catches all the simplicity 
and dignity inherent in that savage hero. Meek had roamed 
through the woodlands among the villages of the Creeks 
and had learned from them many legends concerning their 
famous leader. Weatherford held a singular fascination for 
him, and the book attains the realm of the dramatic where 
the surrender of the chieftain after his defeat at the battle 
of Tohapeka is described. Weatherford’s speech when he 
surrenders himself in behalf of his people’s safety brings out 
the Indian traits of repression of feeling and stoicism, and 
it stirs the heart with its unselfish plea for mercy toward the 
members of his tribe, mercy sought even at the expense of his 
own life. Meek was at his best here but his wings frequently 
grew tired and he could not sustain the fervor of his passage. 
R '' d Eagle is interesting in portraying the fascination and 
charm of the Indian history of the state but like much else that 
Week wrote it shows latent possibilities never developed, 
P obably on account of a lack of energy in the poet. 
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Meek started his poetic career by writing verses for 
special occasions; then he continued his apprenticeship by 
paraphrasing the psalms. As is usual this work suffers by 
comparison with the originals of the King James version. 

Finally he worked out a definite poetic theory which is 
formulated in the preface of Songs . of the South. It is in 
harmony with the rest of his philosophy of love and pride of 
land. He said, “The poetry of a country should be a faithful 
expression of its physical and moral characteristics. The 
' imagery, at least, should be drawn from the indigenous ob¬ 
jects of the region and the sentiments be such as naturally 
arise under the influence of its climate, its institutions, habits 
of life and social conditions. Verse, so fashioned and colored, 
is as much the genuine product and growth of a land as its 
trees and flowers. It partakes of the raciness of the soil, the 
purity of the atmosphere, the brilliancy of its skies, its moun¬ 
tain pictures and its broad sweeps of levels and undulating 
territory. The scenery infuses itself into the song and the 
feelings and fancies are moderated by the circumstances amid 
which they had their birth." This poetic creed is faithfully 
adhered to. He opens his volume Songs of the South with 
verses entitled “Come to the South/' in which the queen-like 
catalpa, the myrtle and pine along with scuppernongs, 
oranges and native wild birds offer their lure. So pleasing 
does Meek show these attractions to be that one desires to 
respond to his invitation to partake of the unsurpassed de¬ 
lights of his loved land. 

His next poem, “To a Mocking Bird," by which alone 
Meek is widely remembered today, reveals him as a genuine 
nature poet. He had the true feeling for nature and a gift 
of description which gives some charming poetic pictures of 
Southern wild life. His was not the mystic Nature of Words¬ 
worth, nor does he describe its gloomier and fiercer aspects, 
as those phases were practically lacking in his own clime. 
Nature was not to him a symbol but a delightful setting. Kis 
poems are pictorial and romantic, yet the pictures and ro¬ 
mances with which he deals are those he knew by daily con¬ 
tact, “To a Mocking Bird" is equal in melodious fluency to 
Hayne’s beautiful lyric on the same subject. Here Meek 
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s/iows himself capable of real poetry. He gives us lines which 
have the haunting melody of the song bird itself. One gets 
the sense of moonlig'ht, the cool smell of magnolias and the 
music of the mocking bird most vividly. In this poem there 
is none of the irregularity of meter which mars many of his 
verses. It sounds spontaneous. His conception of the func¬ 
tion of poetry as an interpretation of natural surroundings is 
maintained. The tunefulness of this lyric is brought out in 
its opening stanza 

“From the vale what music ringing 
Fills the bosom of the night 
On the sense, entranced flinging 
Spells of witchery and delight 
O’er magnolia, lime and cedar 
From yon locust top it swells 
Like the chant of serenader 
Or the rhyme of silver bells. 

Listen, dearest, listen to it. 

Sweeter sounds were never heard 
’Tis the song of that wild poet, 

Mime and minstrel, Mocking Bird.” 

In reading these lines,” says an admirer of Meek, “the 
clear burst of melody and the open flow of harmonious sounds 
seem to awake all our recollection of the soft dark and the 
blazing stars of the Southern night. Here indeed the poet 

for once rivals all singers of serenades, yes, even his own 
mocking bird.” 

Again in “Magnolia Grove” one gets a sense of melody 
and of an atmosphere redolent with the heavy perfume of 
the blossoms. He sees 

i 

“The tall trees robed in spring time green 
Like monarchs stand amid the scene 
While broad white flowers their brows begem 
Each like a jeweled diadem. 

Below the honeysuckle shines 
’Mid rich festoons of glittering vines 
And paroquets—gay. babblers—move 
Through all thine aisles, Magnolia Grove.” 
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The rhyming couplet mars the poetry here a bit but it does 
not make less vivid the pictures of the blue bay, the dark¬ 
eyed Choctaw maid bedight in wampum, roaming on its shore, 
the lure of “sky and sea and bird and flower.” 

His belief in the life giving powers of nature as well as 
his creed of poetry is embodied in “Nature's Lesson.” 

“Oh yes! If we would listen to it 
The anthem 'round, below, above, 

Each heart would leap to life—a poet! 

Each soul be brimmed with bliss and love 

“For I have learned these pregnant lessons 
The soul is fashioned by the spheres 
Imperishable in its essence 
It still the stamp of Nature wears. 

“By beauty into beauty moulded 
Or marred by blackness and by storm 
From influences which enfold it, 

It takes its coloring and form. 

“Who then would perfect strength inherit 
Must feed his soul at Beauty'Si fount 
The breast of Nature, and his spirit 
In triumph thence will starward mount.” 

It is interesting to note that Meek was the first to call 
attention to the impressiveness of grandeur of Stone Moun¬ 
tain, the great declivity ju.st outside Atlanta, which was se¬ 
lected as the base upon which the greatest memorial of the 
War Between the States was to be carvet}. Meek thought of 
this sheer declivity as a stupendous thought yet unborn in 
Nature's mind, a nightmare dream, “some gaunt despair.” 
In his poem he began by comparing the insignificance of 
man with this vast work of Nature. To him as to those of 
a later age it seemed appropriate that Stone Mountain be 
used as a memorial, but to him it appeared fitting as a monu¬ 
ment to the Indians who first were swayed by its majesty 
and who deemed it a great altar erected by supernatural 
means to Manito, the Great Spirit. In this poem the red man’s 
feelings are suggested: at night when he saw the we : rd 
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shadows of the unknown standing in lofty solitude, during 
the play of the lightning about its mighty precipice, which 
he conceived to be the Manito's battle, as a fortress of refuge 
in flight from hostile tribes, and under the hue of the rainbow. 
He touches upon Indian legends connected with the mountain 
and concludes with the idea that it should be a memorial to 
the red men. 

‘'Long shall my mind that hour recall 
That glorious view, that wild weird height. 

The thoughts which kept my soul in thrall . 

As with some spell of magic might. 

“For there to memory's eye came all 
The Red Tribes vanished long from sight 
And hailed thee, vast Memorial Stone 
As Nature's tribute to her children gone." 

This poem is significant because it shows his ability to 
foresee the potentialities of his surroundings and the impor¬ 
tance of keeping alive the noble legends of the past. If 
Tennyson's conception of the poet's function as prophet and 
seer be a true one, then Meek was a real poet. There are 
always evident in his work instances where constructive 
imagination has over leaped the future. 

Among his best poems which deal with natural environ¬ 
ment in the South are those which are based upon Indian life 
and legends. This early people held a charm for him and 
he delighted in reviewing their habits and customs in litera¬ 
ture. The Indian influence upon Alabama is brought out in 
some clever verses, showing that although the red men them¬ 
selves have gone they have left us a heritage in their names. 
Every stream in the state which attains the dignity of being 
called a river and many of lesser importance still have their 
original Indian titles. As his verse expresses it: 

“Yes, though they all have passed away, 

That noble race and brave, 

Though their light canoes have vanished 
From off the crested wave 
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Though ’mid the forests where they roved 
There rings no hunter’s shout 
Yet their names are on our waters 
And we may not wash them out. 

\ 

% * :j: sjs jj: 

“’Tis heard when Chattahooche pours 
His yellow tide along 
It sounds on Tallapoosa’s shores 
And Coosa swells the song. 

Where lordly Alabama sweeps 
The symphony remains 
And young Cahawba proudly keeps 
The echo of its strains. 

Where Tuscaloosa’s waters glide 
From stream and tide ’tis heard 
And dark Tombigbee’s winding tide 
Repeats the olden word. 

* * £ * * 

“And South where from Conechu’s springs 
Escambia’s waters steal 
The ancient melody still rings 
From Tensaw and Mobile.” 

“Choctaw Melodies,” which consists of two lyrics, the 
one portraying the grief of a mother over the untimely death 
of her little son, the other voicing with a melodious refrain 
the homesick yearnings of an Indian maiden, gives an insight 
into the somber side of the red man’s life. It contains some 
good descriptive touches and a rather wide appeal. 

Meek’s most pretentious work, the metrical romance Red 
Ragle, is based upon the gallant deeds of an Indian hero. 
The author regarded this as his best work and in it he does 
frequently attain to the realms of poetry. As a true romantis 
here he deals with the dramatic incidents connected with the 
warrior Weatherford or Red Eagle as he was known to his 
tribe. This is a narrative poem, strictly historical in its leac- 
ing episodes, the massacre of five hundred whites at Foit 
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Mims, sixty five miles above Mobile on the Tenesaw river. 
The story is interesting and would make good fiction. Meek 
puts it into a series of pictures in which first we see the horri¬ 
ble massacre, then the perilous escape of seven from the fort, 
among whom is Lilia, the White Dove, beloved by Red Eagle 
and the daughter of one of the officers. We see later the 
marriage of the two, then his defeat at the hands of the white 
man, his bold leap into the Alabama river whereby he makes 
his escape, his final surrender at the price of his people’s 
safety. The virtue of the poem lies in the epic conception of 
Weatherford, in the metrical swing of the battle descriptions 
and in the scenery depicted. There are slow passages in 
which the reader’s interest lags. The characters are drawn 
with a broad sweep of the brush. All of them are simple 
and objective, undisturbed by introspection or analysis of 
motives. Lilia is appealing in her youth and in her devotion 
to Weatherford, but with the exception of the two most im¬ 
portant personages they are all lay figures. We see more 
vividly the yellow streams, the high bluffs overhanging them 
and the tangled forests as a fitting background for Weather¬ 
ford, the outstanding personage in the poem. Meek gives 
his readers the sense of Red Eagle’s superiority, of his gifts as 
a warrior and an orator, his outstanding physical grace and 
his distinction which marked his pre-eminence. In describ¬ 
ing his hero and the primitive warfare of the Indians Meek 
is reminiscent of Scott, but he is no servile imitator. There 
is decided individuality in his treatment of nature and in the 
composition as a whole. The surrender of Red Eagle is as 
well done here in verse as it is in Romantic Passages in 
Southwestern History in prose. It is concise and dramatic. 
The beginning is as follows: 

“The fierce decree had scarcely gone 
When suddenly within the tent 
A warrior form, unarmed and tall 
With bright plumes o’er his forehead bent 
A rich scarf gay with wampum blent 
Around his limbs symmetrical 
Before the startled commander stands 
Holding a broken bow within his .hands”— 

Again in the Muskogee war song the poem moves with 
dish and fervor: 
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‘‘Muskogee, Muskogee, arouse to the flight 
And burst on the foe in full fury and might 
His step on the graves of your fathers is seen 
He leads his fierce horde through your orchard of 
green 

O’er your streams and your prairies his dark shadow 
lies 

And the smoke of his conquest dims the blue of your 
skies. 

Then rouse ye to battle, O why will ye sleep? 

And burst on the foe as the wolf on the sheep. 

“Muskogee, Muskogee, the Master of Breath 
Will shield his red son from the terrors of death 
But, oh if a brave in battle should fall 
His glorious fate is noblest of all 
For then in the groves of the sun goldened west 
With the chiefs and the hunters his spirit shall rest. 
Then ye who would live or ye who would die 
In honor and bliss to the red battle fly. 

Ho Muskogee, Muskogee 
Ho Ho.” 

From the war song the poem moves to a gentler meas¬ 
ure in which are portrayed. 

“Cone like cabins, ’mid the trees 
Whose bark roofs totter in the breeze 
The graceful dogwood waves his crown of flowers 
Diffusing snow-stars through the vistaed bowers”. 

Again we move among the tasseled chinquapin perfum¬ 
ing the hill; we hear the whistling partridge in the sedge, 
the “amorous wild duck” and the “pine perched crow”. We 
wander in the forest through festoons of honeysuckle 

“Beech and cedar over head 
Their tall trunks life away 
And interlacing branches keep 
A coolness all the day. 

The large vines, coiled like serpents round 
Their topmost limbs descend 
In long volutions to the ground 
And with the shrubbery blend.” 
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The poem is full of defects. Sometimes it has a flam¬ 
boyance of style which may be ascribed to the author's ad¬ 
miration of the oriental atmosphere in Lalla Rookh. Meek is 
at his worst when he imitates Moore's poem. There is not 
always perfect smoothness of verse. The heroic couplet pre¬ 
dominates but there are changes to an octosyllabic measure 
with alternating rhyme and this change at times evinces care¬ 
less construction. However the local color, abounding on 
every page, and the fire of the martial speeches which are 
really excellent should have prevented its falling into its 
present obscurity. At the time of its publication the leading 
periodicals of the United States gave it a favorable recep¬ 
tion. Harpers Magazine for December, 1855, says, “We know 
of few more faithful delineations of Southern scenery than 
are given in this poem. The plot is of varied interest and well 
sustained throughout." A South Carolina magazine hailed it 
as “the best Indian poem known to the English language," 
and though it was severely criticised in some papers, most of 
them admitted its merits. Certainly it is not the best Indian 
poem we have, but it is worthy of preservation. It is full of 
romantic suggestiveness and if from no other standpoint it 
should be remembered on account of its value historically. 
Taking into consideration the lack of a literary atmosphere 
in which Meek lived one must admit that comparatively 
speaking this work is remarkable. 

Next in importance to his Indian poetry are the poems 
on liberty. Meek was a patriotic American and one of the 
fundamental tenets- of his patriotic creed was a belief in 
freedom. This was not confined to politics. He advocated 
intellectual and religious freedom also. His ideals for the 
United States are voiced in “The Day of Freedom," a poem 
delivered on July 4, 1838, at Tuscaloosa, Alabama. This is 
a lengthy piece containing one splendid lyric, “Land of the 
South", often quoted and always stirring the blood of a 
Southerner. It comes as a fitting climax to the whole selec¬ 
tion, It begins 

“Land of the South! imperial land! 

How proud thy mountains rise 
How sweet thy scenes on every hand 
How fair thy evening skies 
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But not for this—oh not for these 
I love thy fields to roam 
Thou hast a dearer spell to me 
Thou art my native home.” 

This poem shows a strong influence of Mrs. Hemans, 
who has written a lyric similar in meter and theme. It is 
considered quite representative, as two editors, Gill and 
Charles W. Kent, have selected it from Meek’s works to be 
included in their anthologies of Southern poems. 

''The Day of Freedom”, however, was not written from 
a sectional point of view. On the contrary Meek seemed 
fearful of growing tendencies toward dissension in the Unit¬ 
ed States and proceeded to give his hearers some excellent 
advice against becoming too partisan. After recalling the 
glories of the early period of America he inserted a well 
written paraphrase of John Adams’ famous letter to his wife, 
written in Philadelphia, July 5, 1778. This letter had been 
elaborated in one of Webster’s addresses and was quite 
adapted in theme to “The Day of Freedom”. It hailed the 
future freedom, an outgrowth of Revolutionary bloodshed. 
Meek proceeded to show what national dreams of that early 
time had already been realized; then he paid tribute to the 
heroes who had risked their lives for these dreams, exhorting 
his hearers not to have let them die in vain. He at last just 
before the climax gave the admonitions which show his con¬ 
cern for the future. Of these admonitions the most signifi¬ 
cant are “Beware of party strife” and “Love alike all por¬ 
tions of our land for one common cause is ours.” The Mason 
and Dixon line was not yet indicative of a division between 
North and South, but Meek in the year of 1838 was fearful 
of a rift and was doing all he could to preserve the Union. 
It is noteworthy that this Alabamian then wrote such lines 
as these 

“What though each Star that on our banner shines 
Moves in its orbit with a sovereign sway 
With laws, with institutions of its own 
Yet round one common center all converge 

<If kf* 4* 

“Strike but one orb 

From its appointed place or rudely dim 
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Its purity and light and soon the whole 
Great frame-work of the sky would madly whirl 
In dire confusion and disaster vast. 

“And oh, may heaven, from each attuning sphere 
Long breathe the music of congenial faith 
Of Union, fellowship and kindred love 
For, States fraternal, ye are all but One.” 

This is the core of the whole selection. It is'almost an 
editorial expressed in verse, and as such it attracted more 
notice than the same sentiments set forth in sober prose on 
the editorial page of the Mobile Register could have done. 

As he loved his United States so he admired those of her 
heroes who he thought stood for protecting her liberty. Jack- 
son, Webster and Clay are the objects of odes written at their 
deaths. In each poem he deplored the loss of a great leader 
of democracy. The verses are at times stilted but they be¬ 
come spontaneous when the stirring deeds of each hero are 
lecounted, as for example the description of Jackson’s bril¬ 
liant generalship against the Indians, Clay’s impassioned 
oratory and the intellect of Webster, “the giant of learning 
the Titan of mind.” 

Meek s attention was not wholly absorbed in his own 
national affairs. His sympathies extended to every down- 
tiodden people struggling for independence, and especially 
he felt deeply for the Irish patriots. In a short selection 
called “Ireland, a Fragment,” written in 1848, he attempted 
to enlist the interest of his countrymen in that unfortunate 
land, exhorting them that having so successfully attained 
their own desires for freedom, they forget not this other 
oppressed country now going through the same throes. He 
paid especial tribute to the brave Emmett in this poem, full 
ot' fervor and warm admiration for the Irish martyrs. 

Meek was a true hero worshiper, and he was very ar-. 
dent in his admiration of the unquestioning devotion to duty 
vhich led to the tragic death of the six hundred at Balaklava. 
I i a discussion of it with a friend he made a wager that he 
c >uld write a poem suitable to commemorate the event. 

salaklava, his most widely known work, was the result. 
I’ was published in a Northern magazine anonymously and 
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by many was attributed to the English poet Alexander Smith. 
Meek later included it in his volume Songs of the South. 
“Balaklava" displays much energy and movement. It was 
generally conceded to be the equal if not the superior of 
Tennyson's “Charge of the Light Brigade," written about 
the same gallant deed. For years it has been declaimed by 
school boys. It has a ringing vigor and a martial fire well 
suited for the recounting of the glories in such daring heroism. 

Meek's nature poetry and his verses in praise of heroic 
achievement are his most noteworthy works. Aside from 
these he wrote some rhymes for children, among which “Lit¬ 
tle Red Riding Hood" is one of the most attractive. He also 
tried his hand at pleasant little trivialities like “Elegy on a 
Mocking Bird Killed by a Cat," similar in theme to Lanier's 
poem, and he met with rather happy results. In a serious 
vein he wrote several epitaphs which are simple and sincere. 
These with his verses written for special occasions and his 
love poems sum up his poetic achievements. 

Of the verses inspired by particular events, “Carmen 
Seculare" is one most worth while. It was recited at a New 
Year's banquet in 1849 and it summarizes the outstanding- 
events of '48, the revolution in Europe, the Irish disturbance 
and the peace which had come to the United States with her 
additional good fortune of the discovery of gold in California 
and the westward development of the railroad. He con¬ 
cludes the poem in the manner which becomes him well with 
an affable and well turned toast to his hearers. 

He delighted in vers de societie and was quite a master 
of the art of writing it. His urbanity and his ability as a 
rhymster are displayed to an excellent advantage in the many 
trivial verses he made. Whether in a song before the Ala¬ 
bama Bar Association dinner or Jn a valentine to his lady 
love of the moment, his manner was perfect. Indeed his love 
poems, which are many, are so very correct in sentiment and 
expression that one doubts whether he was very deeply mov¬ 
ed by the grand passion purporting to inspire them. He 
seems to have enjoyed composing them so much that it i > 
open to speculation whether he did not sometimes seek for 
lady loves as objects of his verses rather than seek for verses 
to express emotions aroused by particular individuals. H* 
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was always in quest of the maiden of his dreams and most 
flesh and blood girls fell short of his lofty ideals. Even so 
he made very pretty poems in tribute to various young ladies 
and they certainly were not scorned by his “lovely Creole, 
the^ bright belle of Mobile,” “the Rose of Alabama” or any 
of the maidens who were their inspiration. Though written 
in a somewhat sentimental style their sentimentality is leav¬ 
ened by a very wholesome humor which runs through most 
of them as though the poet were standing aside and laughing 
a bit at his own effusions. Indeed viewed by the standards of 
his age probably his poetry was not considered at all senti¬ 
mental. At any rate if the emotions which inspired it were 
not all rooted within the deepest recesses of the heart they 
were very pretty feelings expressed in charming phrases 
which showed Meek to be a true exponent of romance and 
chivalry. His delight in the romance of unreality is brought 
out in some lines entitled “Fair Lady in the Realm of Song” 
in which he writes of an ideal land 

“Tis far away, this spirit land, 

Ah, far away in a misty clime, 

With circling waves and moving strand 
Tis the dreamy home of gentle rhyme. 

And the winds are breathing ever near 
Rilling and whispering lullabies 
A soft and plaintive melody 
Wtih its gentle silvery murmurings 
Tis a land where stars and breezes dwell 
And a joyous tale they always tell.” 

Meek can be best described as a romantic. In his atti¬ 
tude toward the lovely ladies of the South, his Indian haunted 
rivers and swamps, toward his own country in literature and 
in politics he was ever thrilled by the spirit of romance. How¬ 
ever he by no means set himself to follow intangible will-o- 
the-wisps in the shadowy worlds of dreams. He lived his ro¬ 
mance and caught the sense of high adventure in his own 
surroundings. Building a commonwealth appealed to him 
rs a lofty task inspiring the best of his ability. He saw men 
md events in relation to his own ideals. By these ideals 
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he guided the people of his state to a higher intellectual 
level. All of his work, literary and political, was an expres¬ 
sion of faith, and its sincerity should receive recognition. 

As an. artist he was faulty, lacking in intensity. Some¬ 
times his elaborate phraseology borders on bad taste and 
sometimes his meter is hopelessly careless. His range is 
limited and by no means does his work show mastery of 
form. Aside from ‘To a Mocking Bird” and “Balaklava” 
most of his poetry is valuable in that it shows his enthusiastic 
interest in things poetic and in that it opens a field of interest 
hitherto untouched. Primarily, he is a pioneer who gave 
the world of letters his conception of the poetic phases of the 
South. He realized keenly the need for an expression in lit- 
trature of the interesting phases of the past of his section. 
No one had recorded these events in acceptable form, as no 
one had made poetry from the abundant material for poetry 
all around him. Some of his history is not only a record of 
past events but literature as well, and some of his verse is 
real poetry. According to a strict critical standard his works 
would be considered lacking in qualities which make for any 
great degree of genius, but judged in relation to the time and 
the surroundings amid which he lived his comparative excell¬ 
ence is noteworthy. Judged by the effect which Meek as a 
man and as a writer had as an inspiration to those who came 
into contact with him, he should be ranked among the fore¬ 
most literary men of Alabama—as the foremost literary man 
of his own time in his own section. 
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THE CARE AND CUSTODY OF ALABAMA HISTORICAL 

MATERIALS 


by 

David L . Darden 
Manuscripts and Maps Division 

Preservation being one among the primary laws of na¬ 
ture, it follows that collecting must precede in many instances. 
Consider what collecting really means! True collectors are 
they who use their collections as an open door to the study 
of manners and customs of a by-gone day. The acquisitions 
of various collectors in the United States during the last fifty 
years have become increasingly important and interesting, 
offering as they do a wide variety of objects to suit tastes and 
pocketbooks of all types of people. 

Rarest treasures of course require the maximum of safe 
keeping and no end of preparation for their safety. The in¬ 
creasing expenses involved in providing adequate storage 
space and preservation facilities have made it necessary for 
public and private institutions to enter the field of collecting 
in order to safeguard the records of the past and present 
against destruction. Because of this need Alabama’s great¬ 
est collector—Dr. Thomas M. Owen—years ago conceived 
and carried out the invaluable idea of establishing a state 
agency for the collection and preservation of public and pri¬ 
vate materials relating to local, state and national history. 
This agency, which has been known as the Alabama State 
Department of Archives and History since its creation, was 
organized March 2, 1901\ by authority of an Act of the state 
legislature, approved February 27, 1901. 3 The act creating 
this department prescribed the objects and purposes as “the 
care and custody of official archives, the collection of ma¬ 
terials bearing upon the history of the State, and of the terri¬ 
tory included therein, from the earliest times, the completion 
and publication of the State’s official records and other his- 


a Owen, T. M., History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama Biograph", 
(Chicago, 1921), I, p. 57, 

2 Acts of the General Assembly of Alabama, (Montgomery, 1901), LV, p. 13u 
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torical materials, the diffusion of knowledge in reference to 
the history and resources of the State, the encouragement of 
historical work and research”. 3 The activities of the depart¬ 
ment have been expanded by legislative Acts since 1901 to 
include library extension, legislative reference work, and a 
number of other duties. 4 * Aside from creating the Department 
of Archives and History, Alabama has contributed in a great 
measure to the institutional phase of collecting and preserv¬ 
ing in that it was the first state known to establish such an 
agency. 6 

Too many times historical materials have been lost be¬ 
cause of fire, ignorance of value, insects, crowded storage 
conditions, inadequate containers, careless handling, improper 
facilities for preservation and a number of other menaces. 
Each of these hazards has contributed its part, but the losses 
resulting from fires and misunderstanding as to the relative 
historical value are the only causes which need further com¬ 
ment. Just as fire accounts for tremendous loss of life and 
property each year it also exacts a heavy toll of source ma¬ 
terials which cannot be replaced. So often family papers, 
public records, files of old business enterprises and miscel¬ 
laneous materials are stored away in an attic or some inac¬ 
cessible place; and when fire occurs, they are burned or de¬ 
stroyed by water and chemicals used in fighting a blaze. To 
the person interested in research and perhaps members of 
the famliy of the next generation these materials would prob¬ 
ably be worth more, than any items which could have been 
removed from the building. It is generally accepted that, on 
the average, few families or offices escape more than two 
generations without a destructive fire. Finally, the destruc¬ 
tion of papers and records for lack of information as to value 
has heavily indented the supply of source materials in almost 
every geographical area. Several cases are known in which 
large collections of distinguished men have been destroyed 
in recent years, thereby making the task of appraising their 
lives and the movements they were affiliated with a very dif- 


3 Ibid, p. 127. 

4 Owens, op cit, pp. 57f. 

D Ibid, IV, p. 1310. 
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ficult, if not impossible, undertaking. A parallel example of 
the destruction of public records can be drawn from what 
happened in one of the older counties in Alabama. This 
county moved its seat of government but left a great quantity 
of the older records in the vacated building. Some years 
after the county disposed of the old building, the owners 
needed the space occupied by the records and they were 
taken out and dumped into a nearby gully. 0 

The types of primary source materials so essential to the 
writing of political, social and economic history include ag¬ 
ricultural, business, church, family, organizational and pub¬ 
lic records and papers. As each group has contributed its 
share to the development and prosperity of the nation, it is 
well to consider them separately. In the first place, the ag¬ 
ricultural papers which should be available to the future his¬ 
torians are ledgers and records showing the number of acres 
planted in corn, cotton, potatoes and miscellaneous crops; 
accounts listing expenditures for seed, fertilizer, rent, labor 
and similar items; tabulations on weather conditions, insect 
disturbances or anything to improve or impair normal pro¬ 
duction; crop yields; sale price of products; receipts and 
bills; and other matters pertaining to the operation of a farm. 
Agriculture is one of the pillars over which this nation’s struc¬ 
ture is built, and it is important to have the records of such 
an industry available. Secondly, business like agriculture 
has played a large part in the growth and prosperity of the 
United States, and it is therefore imperative that files repre¬ 
senting a cross section of this phase of American life be saved 
for an economic approach to history. The materials in this 
category which should be protected from destruction are bills 
and receipts, market quotations, shipping papers, purchase 
and sales prices, legal documents and many things pertain¬ 
ing to transactions and operations of various enterprises. Con¬ 
trary to the opinion of so many people the records of corpora¬ 
tions, partnerships and small individual operators are al¬ 
most equally important for a well rounded study of economic 
history, depending, of course, on the nature of the business 


^Incident related by resident of the community. 
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and the period of time covered. Large corporations did not 
become so common until about the turn of the century and 
their files, though valuable, are limited in that they generally 
cover a short period of time and a specialized field of en¬ 
deavor. The old ledgers found in a crossroads store are, in 
so many cases, the records of a small business, partnership 
or individually owned, which has bought and sold everything 
for the people in that locality for the last century. Crude 
as the bookkeeping may be, these old records reflect the sale 
prices of cotton, corn, meat, clothes, meal, flour, lard, caskets, 
medicine, tobacco, kerosene, fertilizer and miscellaneous 
products bought and sold by local residents. A representa¬ 
tive collection of all business firms is necessary for a well 
balanced depository of economic source materials, but it is 
obviously impossible for an institution to house all of these 
materials which are available in the area it serves. Thirdly, 
church records contain a vast deal of valuable information 
which cannot be overlooked by students. The minutes, rolls 
of various organizations, resolutions, histories, publications 
and miscellaneous records of all denominations exemplify the 
attitude and feeling of many groups through the years. With¬ 
out these to determine the religious influences over a long 
period of time, no person could hope to write a social history 
of any era. The student of political and economic history 
would also find it difficult to evaluate many factors and 
movements without considering the part churches have play¬ 
ed in them. The fourth group which should be preserved for 
posterity, is family papers including diaries, letters, scrap¬ 
books, bills, receipts, deeds, legal transactions, bills of sale of 
slaves, blue prints, maps, survey notes and related records, 
and many items too numerous to mention. Institutions have 
frequent calls for information on families, but so often it can¬ 
not be supplied because of the lack of source materials. It 
is also noted that too many people think their family papers 
worthless, if no member has been a leader in national, state 
01 local affairs. Although some collections have more sig- 
nificance and value, it is true that small collections of papers 
portraying the lives of ordinary people are indispensable for 
a finished picture of American culture. Official records re¬ 
ntal the thoughts and opinions of leaders, but perhaps the 
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best means of obtaining an insight into the lives of common 
people is from family papers. In the fourth place, it is im¬ 
portant for the student to have access to minutes and records 
of fraternal, civic, professional, patriotic, vocational and lit¬ 
erary organizations as one means of studying the ways and 
customs of the American people. Last but not least, the ar¬ 
chives in custody of public officials constitute another type 
of material which should be protected from the ravages of 
many natural enemies. Interest in national, state and local 
government has been increasing during recent years, and this 
fact enhances the value and demands the protection of public 
records from the calamities which have befallen so many in 
the past. Realizing the difficulty confronting officials in 
providing for adequate storage and facilities so essential to 
the preservation of public records, the state legislature au¬ 
thorized, in the discretion of officials, the transfer of docu¬ 
ments, original papers, records, • official books, newspaper 
files and printed books not in current use, to the Department 
of Archives and History for permanent preservation. 7 

In addition to the unpublished records and papers, pub¬ 
lications and museum articles compose a vital part of a col¬ 
lection recording the various epochs of history. The Depart¬ 
ment of Archives and History attempts to procure copies of 
all books, pamphlets, and near-print matter which have been 
written by Alabama authors, on subjects pertaining to the 
state, and materials printed in Alabama. Museum articles 
of almost every description are collected and displayed in 
one of the special rooms set aside for exhibiting numerous 
objects relating to the state’s history. 

The Alabama Department of Archives and History is 
now occupying the new World War Memorial Building, where 
archives, publications, museum 'pieces, papers, and all types 
of records can be cared for as befits their priceless historical 

4 

value. The spacious and impressive state depository is equip¬ 
ped to provide adequate care and safety in perpetuating facts 
and events relating to the aboriginal, civil, ecclesiastical, 


7 Code of Alabama, (Atlanta, 1923), I, p. 890. 
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economic, literary, natural, political and social history of the 
state and the Deep South. Here these materials are classified 
in their respective divisions and made available for anyone 
desiring to use them. This department is deeply concerned 
in the care, collection and preservation of all items which, in 
any respect, deal with Alabama’s rich heritage and back¬ 
ground. As custodian of such materials, the Department of 
Archives and History welcomes the participation and co¬ 
operation of all interested persons in its work of collection 
and preservation. 
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MARTIN MARSHALL’S BOOK* 


Chapter I 
Introduction 


i 

By Weymouth T. Jordan 


(This is the first of a series of articles based on material contained in a 
family journal in the possession of A. J. Marshall, of Marion, Alabama. Its 
purpose is to clarify the edited material which will follow in the series. When 
completed the various articles will appear as a book with the title: Martin Mar¬ 
shall's Book: Medicine and Some Other Domestic Practices in Ante-bellum 
Alabama.) Dr. Jordan is professor of history at Judson College, Marion, Ala¬ 
bama. 

In the many studies of the Old South which have come 
from American presses during the past twenty years, South¬ 
ern plantation life, and especially plantation slavery, has re¬ 
ceived much attention. U. B. Philips' pioneer and authorita¬ 
tive work, American Negro Slavery , has been followed with a 
steady flow of special studies of the institution's intricate de¬ 
velopment and vicissitudes in specific states. Several of these 
studies have been of book length, but the majority has been 
published in the form of articles in learned historical jour¬ 
nals. Still other accounts of the history of slavery in particu¬ 
lar states are now in progress. The subject is so broad and 
so effected all phases of life in the South before the War Be¬ 
tween the States that it has not yet been thoroughly investi¬ 
gated, and numerous studies must still be completed before 
the institution is understood. Slavery has indeed seemed so 
unlimited in its study, that until very recently many people 
had no idea, or did not stop to consider, that any other so¬ 
cial classes than planters and slaves existed in the South be¬ 
fore 1861. In this connection, several present-day Southern 
historians have been leading the way in pointing out that 


*A Social Science Research Council Southern grant-in-aid has made possible 
the research for this and the succeeding articles on the Martin Marshall material. 
The writer wishes to acknowledge the aid given by the Research Council. 
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there are other matters of equal importance concerning the 
ante-bellum South which also warrant some study. In speak¬ 
ing of the type of documents and materials commonly used 
in Southern historical research, it was stated in the presi¬ 
dential address before the Southern Historical Association 
at New Orleans, Louisiana, November 4, 1938, that “Of far 
more value may be some letter, or diary, or account book” 
which “has left a record which significantly throws some 
light on an otherwise unknown or incompletely understood 
phase of Southern life.” 1 This remark succinctly states, at the 
same time, the reason to be for the many studies which have 
been made recently and are being made of Southern poor 
whites, town life, education, the theatre, commerce and 
other social and economic aspects of the region. It is for this 
same reason that the present edited version of a journal, kept 
by a person who had no special political or economic sig¬ 
nificance, is offered to the reader. It is hoped, however, that 
the information it contains on social life in Alabama for the 
period which it covers will justify its publication. 

The material included here is merely that which was 
written down over a period of about sixty years by an in¬ 
quisitive and wide-awake person who practiced the trades of 
weaver, mechanic and blacksmith, as well as operated a 
plantation. And, it was not unusual for planters of his day 
to couple other economic pursuits with their agricultural ac¬ 
tivities. The type of information which he collected is in¬ 
dicative *of the intimate relations arising among rural South¬ 
erners, Alabamians included, who were his contemporaries. 
His material was for his own and his friends’ use, and dealt 
primarily with the serious business of surviving and making 
life more pleasant in a region which was gradually evolving 
from a frontier status to that of the leading cotton state of 
the Old South. As such, the document acquires additional 
significance because it adds to the knowledge of the practicali¬ 
ties of existing. Thus, it should throw some light on actual 
living conditions in Alabama during the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 


^Philip M, Hamer, VThe Records of Southern History/’ The Journal of 
Southern History, VI (February, 1939), 3. 
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Martin Marshall, the compiler of the items included in 
the present book, was born on May 4, 1782, in Richland 
County, South Carolina, near the present city of Columbia. 
His grandfather, John Marshall, had emigrated to America 
from England, and by the year 1770 had established a home 
in Richland County. After coming to South Carolina he op¬ 
erated a grist mill, and before his death acquired nearly nine 
hundred acres of land. John Marshall's son, William, who 
was the father of Martin Marshall, continued to operate both 
the mill and the farm which he inherited. In addition, he 
followed the trade of weaver. No information is available 
on Martin Marshall's early life and activities, except that 
he worked and lived with his father until the elder Marshall’s 
death in 1800. His father had not been a man of wealth, 
and at his death had owned about 925 acres of farm land, 
six slaves, and a few cows, sheep, hogs, horses and the usual 
goods and implements necessary for the operation of a farm 
such as the size of his. Also listed among his possessions 
were spinning and weaving machines. His estate, not includ¬ 
ing his land, was appraised at $2,267 2 It is thus obvious that 
during his youth Martin Marshall did not have the advantages 
afforded by wealthy parents. He did learn to read and write, 
however, and it is probable that he attended school for a 
short time. But, of more importance economically to him in 
later life was the training as a mechanic and weaver which 
he received from his father. It is also very likely that he 
learned the blacksmith trade while he was working on his 
father's farm. 

Within a few months after William Marshall's death 
his estate was sold, and the proceeds presumably were di¬ 
vided among his ten children, of which Martin was the eldest. 
Shortly after receiving his legacy, Martin married Mary 
Blanchard, a neighbor. He then moved to Columbia, where 
he opened a blacksmith shop and also began following the 
trade of weaver. He earned a living in this manner until 


i — ■ .. . - 

information on the Marshall family has been furnished by various desceml- 
ents of John Marshall, who at the present live throughout Alabama. Most of Lie 
information, however, has come from the Rev. James W. Marshall, of Chatn- 
hoochie, Florida, 
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the year 1808, at which time his wife inherited some prop¬ 
erty from one of her brothers. The property was soon con¬ 
verted into seventeen slaves, and since he got control of such 
a number of hands, it is probable that Marshall again turn¬ 
ed to farming. One of the traditions about him, however, 
is that while in South Carolina he was unsuccessful as a 
farmer. Be that as it may, it is known that he gradually ac¬ 
cumulated large debts during the period from 1808 until 
1815, and that it was only through the business judgment of 
his wife that he was saved from bankruptcy. Perhaps his 
lack of success as a farmer at this particular time was be¬ 
cause of no fault of his. At the period thousands of small 
farmers and planters were leaving South Carolina and other 
Atlantic seaboard states because their lands were. wearing 
out. In 1815 Marshall became one of the this large num¬ 
ber in the general exodus southward and southwestward 
from his region. During August of that year he sold what 
remained of his South Carolina holdings, and used the pro¬ 
ceeds from the sale to move to the Old Southwest. 

* 

Marshall’s choice of a location for a new start was the 
Territory of Alabama, which was shortly to be given the 
status of statehood. He took up his new residence in the 
town of Fort Claiborne, which had been established in 1813, 
and which was rapidly becoming one of the most important 
commercial towns in the Territory. He remained in and 
around Fort Claiborne for the rest of his life, or until his 
death on September 5, 1865. 3 After his arrival in the region 
which was later to become Monroe County, Marshall resumed 
his trades of blacksmith and weaver. He was quite success¬ 
ful in his activities, partially because at the time Fort Clai¬ 
borne was one of the prosperous towns in the Territory. This 
rested on the fact that it was located at the most favorable 
point on the Alabama River route between Mobile and Mont¬ 
gomery, both of which were becoming important centers of 
the cotton trade even at this early date. During the decade 
after Marshall moved to Fort Claiborne, the population of 
the place varied between 2,500 and 5,000. Especially from 


Marshall’s grave is located at Perdue Hill, Alabama. 
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1819 to 1826, while Cahaba, a river town in Dallas County, 
was the capital of the state, the commercial importance of 
Fort Claiborne was assured because of its proximity to the 
seat of government. 4 In such a booming community, the life 
of a mechanic such as Marshall was a secure one. By the 
year 1824, he had purchased several town lots and begun 
buying up farm land along the Alabama River. 5 Slightly 
more than a thousand acres which he owned are still in pos¬ 
session of members of his family. 

After establishing himself in Alabama, Marshall's black¬ 
smith and weaving business must have been helped by the 
attraction created by some of the “new-fangled" ideas which 
he brought from South Carolina. Although it can not be es¬ 
tablished historically, according to his descendents he was 
the first person in his region to dig a well, and was also the 
first to have a covered floor in his house. Stories are still 
told of the wonder and amazement with which people went 
to his home to see these innovations. But, of far greater im¬ 
portance than these two improvements which he is said to 
have introduced was his wide variety of interests. As a sort 
of “jack-of-all-trades,” his activities and interests covered 
many matters. He began, if he had not already done so, 
writing down notes about neighborhood affairs and opinions 
of the customers who came into his shops. Unfortunately 
for the historian and others interested in adding something 
to their knowledge of conditions around Fort Claiborne in 
the early period, these notes have been lost. There is ex¬ 
tant, however, a journal which Marshall had begun keeping 
in April, 1802, and which he continued until his death. It 
is the material in this journal which has been edited to pro¬ 
duce the present book. The editor's version acquires its title 
partially from the original, and partially because most of 
the material included in it was gathered after Marshall moved 


4 In 1826, Cahaba was almost washed away by the river, and the capital 
was moved to Tuscaloosa. Afterwards, Fort Claiborne gradually lost its im¬ 
portance. Today it is not even designated on the map of the state. 

5 Monroe County, Alabama (Office of Probate Court, County Courthous::, 
Monroeville), Deed Book A, p. 127, 131, 133, 136, 138; Deed Book B, p. 42; Deed 
Book D, p. 293, 458. 
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to Alabama. The original document was entitled Martin Mar¬ 
shall’s Book. 

Because of his activities as an Alabama planter 
and business man, Marshall was able to make the necessary 
contacts which enabled him to collect the varied items when 
he entered in his Book . The wide range of material in¬ 
dicates that it came from many sources. Especially as a 
blacksmith in Fort Claiborne he must have had ample op¬ 
portunities of talking to his customers and of obtaining in¬ 
formation from them. Then, too, he must have picked up 
knowledge of customs in his region by observation and while 
indulging in neighborly gossip. Moreover, he must have 
learned much from the river travelers who came through 
Fort Claiborne. During most of the period of his residence 
in Alabama, he had access to numerous newspapers, farm 
journals and magazines. He got some of his material from 
such publications. Furthermore, the procedure usually fol¬ 
lowed by Americans living on the frontier as it advanced 
southwestward and westward was to experiment with house¬ 
hold practices, and, if they seemed successful or answered 
the purpose, to pass the information on to friends and neigh¬ 
bors. After examining Marshall's journal, it would seem 
that he served as a self-appointed information bureau for the 
people living in his section. 

Many of the items included in the Book consist of 
clippings made from printed materials. In addition to news¬ 
papers and magazines, Marshall must have also cut out arti¬ 
cles from almanacs and medical journals. In most cases 
when an item was clipped or copied from a printed article, 
he did not indicate the title or date of the printed source of 
his information. As a result, the source of practically all of 
his clippings is unknown. Examination of those clippings 
which do designate their source, however, leads to an im¬ 
portant conclusion, which should be kept in mind in reading 
tae Book. Those clippings were made from newspapers 
or reprints of newspapers printed in nearly all the states in 
t ie country east of the Mississippi River. It thus becomes 
evident that many of the practices as described in the Book 
v ere followed not only in Alabama, but also throughout most 
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of the South and the eastern part of the United States. In 
many cases, the clippings indicate definitely that the informa¬ 
tion contained was submitted to editors by persons who wish¬ 
ed to pass on what they considered to be useful knowledge 
to the readers of newspaper and magazines. Only a cursory 
examination of ante-bellum newspapers and magazines is 
necessary to show that articles published under the heading 
of “Valuable Recipes” and “Useful Information” served a 
definite purpose in spreading knowledge of domestic prac¬ 
tices. This was particularly true in the case of the South, 
the least populated section of the country. Marshall took 
full advantage of the opportunity offered to use these arti¬ 
cles. 


It seems that Marshall's collection of useful items of 
interest to the home was originally begun as a medical jour¬ 
nal. It is known that the making of such a collection was a 
common practice among many families of the Old South. To 
the people living in a region such as Alabama during the 
period, home cures for diseases were of paramount im¬ 
portance. At the time trained physicians were scarce, 
and even the trained ones were not too well qualified for 
their work. Since there were few accredited doctors prac¬ 
ticing in Marshall's region, and especially during the first 
years after he moved there, the people around Fort Clai¬ 
borne were compelled to rely on their own resourcefulness 
and inventiveness in treating diseases. Some of the cures 
which they concocted indicates that they had the necessary 
initiative to exist in almost any place. Most of the treatments 
probably resulted from a trial and error process, and they 
indicate that every cure conceivable was attempted. Few 
herbs escaped use, and any plant which was suspected of 
possessing medicinal qualities was given a trial. Marshall 
also quite frequently used anvil dust from his blacksmith 
shop in preparing his personal medicines. Some cures were 
copied from such sources as newspapers, medical journals 
and magazines. Many of them must have been brought to 
Alabama from Africa by Negro slaves because some are so 
diabolic that they could have been thought of only by a sav¬ 
age mind. The surprising thought after learning of some of 
the cures has been not that they possibly succeeded, but that 
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the patients survived the treatment prescribed. In the light 
of present-day medicine, some of the accepted cures and pre¬ 
ventives of Marshall’s day are horrible things to behold. In 
Marshall’s own case, however, they seemingly served their 
purpose. He used them and lived to be eighty-five years of 
age. 


According to Marshall’s Book, many of the diseases 
which are today common to the Deep South were also pre¬ 
valent in the region during the period before the War Be¬ 
tween the States. On the basis of various cures for certain 
diseases entered in the journal, the most numerous cases if 
illness resulted from the following diseases: dysentery, 
diarrhea, rheumatism, venereal diseases, cancer, coughs, 
ringworm, tetter, dropsy and ulcers. It was to cure these 
particular diseases and many others that Marshall and his 
neighbors experimented. Their manufacture of medicine 
was a complicated, year-round procedure. Barks of trees, 
roots and plants were especially employed while in season 
to produce concoctions, ointments, salves and tonics. Mar¬ 
shall’s descriptions leave the impression that many prescrip¬ 
tions were extremely elaborate and detailed, not only in man¬ 
ufacture but also in administration. Even so, numerous of 
the ingredients used in making medicines to be given for the 
more simple and common ailments are still used as the basis 
of certain patent medicines. This seems to be particularly 
true in the 1 case of cough medicines. 

It was quite natural for Marshall to collect material on 
other matters than medicine despite the fact that his major 
interest, as illustrated by the contents of his personal journal, 
was in methods of curing diseases. This resulted in a collec¬ 
tion of information useful in the operation of several branches 
of the household. It is probable that he had a separate 
journal for each particular subject, but if such was the case 
at some time during the latter part of his life he bound all 
bis journals together to form Martin Marshall’s Book. 
Pome of the items included have been put together by the 
editor to form a chapter in the present book, which chapter 
has been designated as “Household Hints.” These entries 
were gathered in the same manner as those on medicine, 
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They include material which was just as important, particu¬ 
larly to people living in Alabama and other sections of the 
Old Southwest. Marshall’s descriptions of recipes for foods, 
wines, beers and liquors, and methods for curing hams and 
canning preserves may be taken as typical of the methods 
followed in the region from about 1800 until 1860. Here 
again it should be remembered that much of Marshall’s ma¬ 
terial was gathered from several sections of the country, and 
for this reason it might be concluded that some of the meth¬ 
ods of cooking which he practiced were commonly used at 
least in other parts of the southeastern section of the United 
States. 

On examining Marshall’s recipes, it is possible to obtain 
some idea of the interest which early Southerners showed in 
matters of the table. His numerous newspaper and maga¬ 
zine clippings demonstrate that people began early to send 
in descriptions of their favorite dishes and drinks to editors 
for purposes of publication. His interest in both spicy foods 
and powerful drinks is indicated by his journal. The various 
methods of making wines, whiskeys and beers which he col¬ 
lected does not necessarily mean, however, that he was ad¬ 
dicted to drink. His was a day when it was customary for 
men to serve drinks at most social gatherings. His Book 
illustrates at the same time that spirits were used most fre¬ 
quently in the manufacture of preparations for medicinal 
purposes. 

The diagrams which the editor has included in Chapter 
IV present technical directions which Marshall worked out 
for weaving cloth. Altogether the chapter contains forty- 
nine diagrams. It is believed that the directions may be ac¬ 
cepted as a cross section of the types of cloth which were pro¬ 
duced by hand in Alabama during the period when Marshall 
lived there. It may be assumed that some of the patterns 
were taken to Alabama from South Carolina because Mar¬ 
shall learned the weaving trade before he reached manhood. 
The designs which he collected were gathered somewhat in 
the same fashion as the other items in his Book. So inn 
must have resulted from his own experimentation. Othe s 
were copied from articles owned by friends and neighbor;. 
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One came from J. and R. Bronson, The Domestic Manufacturer’s 
assistant, and family directory in the arts of weaving and dyeing 

That part of Marshall’s collection including information 
on methods of farming and veterinary practices has been 
combined to form the final chapter in the editor’s version of 
the Book. Marshall’s interest in these matters is of special 
significance. After moving to Alabama he became a plant¬ 
er, and he lived in a section of the state in which the im¬ 
portant activity became the production of cotton before the 
War Between the States. His son, John Lee Marshall, was 
also a planter, and before his death acquired control of 
about 3,300 acres of land on both sides of the Alabama River, 
near the present locality of Perdue Hill. In addition, he own¬ 
ed 174 slaves. Martin Marshall himself never carried on 
such extensive farming operations, but he was active enough 
to collect material which was useful in the operation of a 
plantation. Also, during the latter part of his life he lived 
on the plantation of his son, John Lee. 7 

The items which Marshall gathered on farming and vet¬ 
erinary matters indicate pointedly that he had access to the 
best farm journals in the country. Here again his material 
came from wide sources. Whenever an ante-bellum Southern 
farmer or planter believed that he had stumbled into a new 
or better method of producing a crop, he did not hesitate to 
submit a description of his method for publication to a news¬ 
paper or farm journal. In this manner any reader who so 
desired could follow the same system. An examination of 
early Southern publications will show that great interest was 
shown in means of improving farming conditions. Much has 
been written and said of the unscientific methods of farm¬ 
ing as practiced by Southerners before 1860. Most of this 
is correct, but at the same time there was much experimenta¬ 
tion going on, and many efforts were made by individuals to 
improve conditions. Marshall’s Book shows that he was 


°This book was published in Utica, New York, in 1817. 

7 The information concerning John hee and the fact that his father lived with 
1 m for a time has been furnished by the Reverend James W. Marshall of 
Uiattahoochie, Florida. 
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one of those individuals. He and others like him, who read 
widely, and had the energy to make clippings and copy ar¬ 
ticles on farming, acquired knowledge of most new informa¬ 
tion on scientific farming. It should be kept in mind, how¬ 
ever, that some methods as practiced during his time seem 
quite unscientific today. On the other hand, part of them 
are still followed. 

Marshall's material on the care of sick animals is of 
value because it indicates treatments which he and other 
planters themselves worked out. As in the case of his own 
illness and of his family, when his stock became sick Mar¬ 
shall attended to them. This was so because there was a 
scarcity of veterinarians, although according to tradition 
there was an ample number of “horse-doctors.” It is of in¬ 
terest that in many instances both persons and animals were 
treated in the same fashion, except for quantity of medicine. 
Again this was not peculiar to Alabama and the South, for 
Marshall obtained his farming information from the same 
wide sources as in the case of all the other material in his 
journal. During the period covered by the Book , most of 
the people of the United States were agriculturists. One con¬ 
clusion reached from a study of the contents is that ante¬ 
bellum Southern farmers and planters, in their domestic prac¬ 
tices, were in many cases as progressive as any in the United 
States.. If the practices as described in Marshall's Book 
are typical of the collections made in Alabama, the people of 
that state had every opportunity to benefit from an increased 
knowledge of domestic improvements. 
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THE GENESIS 
of the 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 1 

By THOMAS M. OWEN, JR. 

The Charter and the Organization 

(THOMAS M. OWEN, JR.—Graduate of the University of Alabama, Chief 
of the Military Records Division in the National Archives, Washington, D. C.* 
received all of his archival training in the Alabama State Department of Archives 
and History where he wds a member of the staff for the better part of twenty 
years. He zvas 1st Lieutenant in the ljf Alabama Cavalry Regiment, National 
Guard, and sazv active service on the Mexican border; went through a period of 
bait ling after the United States entered the World War both in Cavalry and Pield 
Artillery Regiments. He is National Historian of the American Legion.) 

Although her halls were formally opened to students on 
April 18, 1831, the beginnings of the history of the University 
date back twelve years to an Act of the General Assembly 
of Alabama, approved December 17, 1819. 2 This was just 
three days after the State had been admitted into the Federal 
Union. The Act provided for the incorporation of “A semi¬ 
nary of learning.” This was the first step in the State to es¬ 
tablish an institution of learning of a “high order.” 

Attention was called to the liberal donations made by 
Congress to Alabama for educational purposes, in the inaugu¬ 
ral address of Governor W. W. Bibb 3 Almost immediately 
steps were taken by. the General Assembly to appropriate 
moneys, and an Act 4 authorizing the Governor to appoint 
Land Commissioners” to manage the lands set apart by 
Congress. 

At the third session of the Legislature, 1821 5 , another Act 
was passed providing that “His Excellency the Governor, ex- 
ofiicio, together with twelve trustees, two from each judicial 
circuit, to be elected by joint ballot of both houses of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly, to continue in office for the term of three 
years,” should constitute a body politic and corporate in deed 
1 in law, by the name of the Trustees of the University of 
Alabama, and that the governor should be ex-officio presi¬ 
de at of the board. 
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At this session of the legislature 6 the duties of the board 
were enlarged to the extent that they were “to examine and 
report to the t Legislature, such place or places, having a due 
regard to health and the fertility of the surrounding country, 
as shall appear to them most suitable for the location of the 
University and the Legislature shall by joint ballot of both 
houses make choice for the site of the University. 7 By this 
act of incorporation 

“All the lands received by the state as a donation 
from Congress for a seminary of learning were vested in 
the trustees , who were authorized to dispose of the lands 
in such manner as should be best calculated to promote 
the object of the grant/’ 

The lands donated were to be sold at a minimum price 
of seventeen dollars per acre, the agents collecting one-fourth 
in cash and taking notes for the rest which was to be paid in 
four annual installments. 

The first meeting of the board of trustees was held in 
the city of Tuscaloosa, on Thursday the fourth of April, 1822.° 
The required oath of office was administered by Hume R. 
Field, after which the board proceeded to business. 

Committees were appointed, ordinances passed, a seal 
selected, and other business transacted before the committee 
reported, which had been appointed to determine the bond 
of the treasurer, and of the agents, with recommendations as 
to the lands to be sold and the method of disposing of them. 

As determined by the committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Carter, Phillips, Davis and Field, the bond of the treasurer 
was to be two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and that 
of the agents to be one hundred thousand dollars. 

Times and places set for the sale of those lands set apart 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, at the instance of Congress, 
were as follows: 
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At the town of Cahawba on the first Monday of Febru¬ 
ary, 1828; at Tuscaloosa on the second Monday of February, 
1823; and at the Big Spring, in Franklin County, on the first 
Monday in March, 1823. The sale at the Big Spring was to 
include all the lands reserved for the University in Franklin 
County; the sale at Tuscaloosa, to include the lands reserved 
in the counties of Jefferson, Tuscaloosa, Greene and Perry; 
and the balance of the selected lands, at Cahawba. It was 
left to the discretion of the President to order a sale for all 
other lands which might from time to time be added to the 
possessions of the University, and at such times and places as 
he might best deem fit. • 

The treasurer was bound by oath to perform the duties 
of his office in person and not by deputy, unless on special oc¬ 
casions of emergency, and even then he was not to be exon¬ 
erated from any responsibility. 

A quarterly report was required, to be submitted by the 
treasurer. This report was to include an account of all the 
moneys, papers, and other deposits in his hands, and the 
books were to be ready for inspection at such time and by 
any persons whom the president of the board might appoint. 

As set forth by the committee the duties of the agents 
were these; to examine all lands vested in the trustees lying 
within the district for which they had been appointed agents, 
and to report whether or not in their opinion the land was 
worth seventeen dollars an acre; they were to report also 
the situation and quality of the lands, and the improvements 
that had been made on them. Their reports were to be made 
to the president one month before the meeting of the board. 

To compensate the agents, a resolution was spread upon 
the minutes to appropriate seventy-five dollars ($75.00) for 
the Big Spring district, one hundred and twenty dollars 
($120.00) for the Tuscaloosa district, and two hundred and 
fhty dollars ($250.00) for the Cahawba district, each agent 
t receive five dollars ($5,00) for each day that he was ac- 
twely engaged in the interest of the University, each account 
-ing made upon oath. 
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The result of a viva voce election for the agents was 
John Hunter for the Cahawba district, Thomas Owen for the 
Tuscaloosa district, and Quin Morton for the district of the 
Big Spring. Jack F. Ross was elected treasurer by a vote 
of eight to three over his opponent, Thomas W. Farrar. 

The Lands and the Site 

With the selection of Ross as treasurer, the final organi¬ 
zation of the administration of the University was completed. 
The next matters of business to be considered were the se¬ 
lection of a site or sites to recommend to the Legislature for 
the permanent location of the University; therefore Governor 
Pickens, in order that the will of the General Assembly might 
be carried into effect, read before the board of trustees the 
following notice: 

“Board of Trustees, 
Tuscaloosa, April 5, 1823. 

“Gentlemen: 

“In pursuance of the tenth section of an Act entitled 'An 
Act supplementary to an Act to establish a State University,’ 
you are notified to examine, and report to the Legislature at 
their next session, such place or places, having due regard 
to health, and the quality of the surrounding country as shall 
appear to be the most suitable for the location of the Uni¬ 
versity. 

All the lands which had been sold and those which re¬ 
mained unsold were mentioned in the first annual report of 
the trustees, 1823, with the exception of those lands which 
had been reserved as eligible sites for the University. The 
amounts received, the amounts of bonds received — both 
principal and interest, and the total amount of the install¬ 
ments remaining unpaid, accompanied this first annual re¬ 
port. 

Because the legislature had failed to select a site for the 
location of the university, nothing could be done with t ie 
money in the hands of the trustees except to convert it irto 
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United States bank notes or specie. The bond of the treas¬ 
urer had been, with some difficulty, secured and approved. 
The money appropriated for the erection of buildings lay idle 
in the hands of the trustees because the legislature had fail- 
ed to act. 

After repeated advertisements and attempts to sell the 
university lands for the minimum price, it appears that the 
Legislature took under advisement the proposition of reduc¬ 
ing the price of sale. This plan met with violent opposition 
on the part of the trustees, who upheld their contentions 
with the following arguments: 

The board are unanimously of opinion that any re¬ 
duction at this time would be inexpedient. The reasons 
inducing this opinion arise out of facts communicated 
by those most intimately acquainted with the lands in 
different sections of the state, and with all circumstances 
connected with the subject. One fractional section and 
five quarter-sections have recently been entered at the 
existing price, and it is believed that other tracts will be 
taken after the present expectation of a reduction is done 
away with. It is admitted that portions of the lands may 
not soon be salable at seventeen dollars per acre, yet 
the board consider that the delay in the sale of these 
portions will be of less importance than the sacrifice 
which would attend a general reduction. Under a fav¬ 
orable change of circumstances it is confidently expect¬ 
ed that much university land would command the pres¬ 
ent minimum. The price of lands cannot now be con¬ 
sidered as matured, much relinquished and other public 
land has recently been in market and more will very soon 
be offered; a reduction at such a peculiarly unfavorable 
season is viewed, with great deference , as unadvisable.” 

However much of justice there may have been in their 
cl-ums, at the next meeting of the board a resolution was of- 
fe -ed, suggesting to the legislature that the lands be class- 
fed according to value, location, fertility and the surround- 
m > health conditions. 
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From the sales of the university lands, rents and leases, 
etc., there came into the state treasury for 1823, $52,602,751/2. 
Of this amount $3,323.05 included in the above statement of 
first installment for land entered in 1824, and $1,032.99 in 
the statement of second installments for lands sold in 1823, 
are deposited in the treasurer's hands but not yet passed on 
the books; also $214.00 collected in 1822 for rents at Tusca¬ 
loosa ; and in Huntsville bills, not yet passed on the books of 
the treasury, are included in the above statement. 

There was, during the same year, a total expenditure of 
$4,631.98%, which when subtracted from the “income” leaves 
a balance of $47,970.76%. 

At every meeting of the board of trustees some new 
question came up in relation to the lands. The meeting of 
1825 was no exception, for the question of suspending the en¬ 
tries on university lands was brought up for consideration. 
The question was submitted to a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Hall, Billingslea, Shackelford, Phillips, and Wood¬ 
ridge, and, after careful consideration, the following was 
their report: 

“The committee to whom was referred the resolu¬ 
tion directing them to enquire into the expediency of 
suspending for the present the entry of lands belonging 
to the University. Report : That they have had the sub¬ 
ject to which the resolution called their attention, under 
consideration, and are of opinion that the lands in the 
vicinity of the seat of Government and of the place 
where the University may be located, will be greatly en¬ 
hanced in value, and that the entry of all such lands 
should be suspended — That the Trustees should not 
permit further entries until this subject is presented to 
the General Assembly for their consideration, and that 
this report and the following ordinance be laid before 
them,—- 

“Be it ordained by the trustees of the University of 
Alabama, that the power vested in them by an Act of 
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the General Assembly passed on the 30th day of De¬ 
cember 1823, to permit entries of the lands belonging 
to the University, be suspended until the pleasure of the 
General Assembly be known thereon.” 

The legislature, pursuant to action of the board in 1825, 
on January 13, 1826 10 provided for the classification of the 
university lands by three capable and discreet persons, one 
from each judicial circuit, to be chosen by joint ballot of the 
General Assembly. Lands of the first class were to be held 
at a minimum price of seventeen dollars an acre ; those of 
the second class, at twelve dollars; and those of the third 
class, at eight dollars. 

The lands to be thus classified were to— 

f 

“be advertised by the president of the board of 
trustees, to be sold at public auction in such quantities 
and at such places and at such times within the present 
year (1826) as he may think most conducive to the in¬ 
terest of the institution, and all lands not disposed of at 
such public sale shall hereafter be subject to entry at 
the minimum rates established by such classification.” 

With the growth of the state there was a gradual growth 
of its industries and institutions. This can be seen in no 
clearer light than the establishment of a bank in 1823, known 
as the “Bank of the State of Alabama.” 11 From this time on, 
the office of treasurer of the university was abolished and 
“it was made the duty of the treasurer of the state to receive 
and safely keep all the moneys that might be paid to him by 
the board of trustees of the university.” 12 This arrangement 
was maintained until 1848, when all the accounts between 
the state and the university were adjusted and closed. 13 

These words are found in the second section of the Act 
0- incorporation of the state bank, “the moneys arising, or 
w rich may have arisen from the sale or rent of the lands 
g' ven to this state by the Congress of the United States for 
tl e support of a seminary of learning, shall form a part of 
the capital of said bank.” 14 The governor of the state and the 
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president and directors of the board were required, “for and 
in behalf of the state and with a pledge of the public faith 
and credit, to issue to the trustees of the University of Ala¬ 
bama state stock or certificates of debt bearing an interest 
of six per cent per annum,” for such amounts of the univer¬ 
sity funds as might be paid over to the bank from time to time, 
provided that the amount of the university fund so invested 
should not exceed one hundred thousand dollars. 

Dr. W. S. Wyman remarks that— 

“This transaction seems to me to have been of the 
nature of a forced loan. The university was not made 
a stock holder in the bank, to share in the profits, if 
profits there should be (and the bank did reap large 
profits for some ten years or more), but the state bor¬ 
rowed the money from the university and invested it in 
her bank, issuing therefor to the trustees state stock 
bearing an interest of six per cent, per annum.” 

In their third annual report the trustees of the uni¬ 
versity requested to be allowed to invest more than one hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars provided that a greater amount should 
be received during the next year, and also requested that 
they be allowed to invest the interest on the stock that was 
already in their hands “so that it might not be unproductive 
in the treasury,” subject, however, to be withdrawn at “any 
time the progress of the institution may require it, a provision 
to be made to that effect in the certificates of'stock issued 
for interest.” 

Hence the provision of the charter of the State Bank 
which limited the investment of university money to one hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars was repealed, 15 and the president of 
the board was required “to invest in the stock of the State, 
upon the same terms as the stock has theretofore been in¬ 
vested,” 16 all the money in the state treasury resulting from 
sales, rents or interest of the university lands. 

Up to this time we have viewed in a concise manner the 
earliest beginnings of the university. The organization of the 
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administration of the trustees and of the university have been 
dealt with in as fair a way as the materials at hand permitted. 
The growth of the interest of the trustees in the university 
lands and the method of their disposal have been set forth at 
length, and the manner in which the state took upon herself 
the right to use the university moneys without making her 
one of the stockholders, to receive dividends, has been shown. 
We are now prepared to receive the first impressions of the 
struggles of the trustees in their attempts to induce the legis¬ 
lature to select those lands whose very nature should ordain 
them as an ideal site for the location of the State University. 

Section 12 of the Act of incorporation approved Decem¬ 
ber 17, 1819, 17 provides for the selection of a site for the pro¬ 
posed “seminary of learning” by five commissioners to be 
selected by joint ballot of the General Assembly. 

By joint ballot of both houses, as had been agreed be¬ 
forehand, on December 29, 1827, 18 upon the recommendation 
of the board of trustees, the town of Tuscaloosa “situated at 
the head of navigation on the Black Warrior,” was chosen as 
the seat of the university. A later joint resolution granted 
permission to the trustees to erect the building within fifteen 
miles of the site selected. 1 " 

On March 22, 1828, it was decided that the university 
should be definitely located. When the board convened and 
the session was opened to nominations for the site, it was 
found that three places were submitted, Marr’s Field, the 
Childress’ place and Faber’s Place, each one answering the 
requirements as to location, fertility of soil and health con¬ 
ditions. After balloting, Marr’s Field received seven votes, 
Childress’ place and Faber’s Place receiving two each, where¬ 
upon Marr’s Field was declared the site selected. 

Marr’s Field, formerly called Marr’s Spring, was part of 
‘ level plateau, situated about a mile and a quarter from the 
town of Tuscaloosa proper, and on the Huntsville Road. It 
nay be interesting to add that it was part of the land original- 
1 ' granted by Congress to the institution. 
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The Buildings 

With the selection of the site for the university, it de¬ 
volved upon Captain William Nichols, State Architect, to 
submit estimates to the president of the board of trustees. 
This estimate was presented on March 24, 1828, for two blocks 
of dormitories, one block of professors’ houses, a chemical 
laboratory and lecture rooms. 

After the plans were submitted for the university build¬ 
ings, a committee consisting of Messrs. Field, Shackelford, 
Phillips and Morton was appointed to contract for the erection 
of the university buildings. The subsequent report of this 
committee setting forth at length the contracts made will be 
found in the appendix to this paper. 

Adjoining the land selected as a site for the university 
buildings was a section containing fifty acres. In order to 
prevent “immoral persons from settling on the same,” and 
to be able to use the “superior quality of the clay for making 
the bricks for the buildings,” and to use the immense quantity 
of brush wood which was on this land for burning the bricks, 
a resolution was adopted providing for the purchase of this 
tract of fifty acres, for the sum of twenty-five dollars an acre, 
from its owner, James Paul. The price paid was twelve 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

With this addition to the land already owned, a tract of 
about 86 acres was held for the university grounds. The 
high road from Tuscaloosa to Huntsville ran through them, 
making two nearly equal divisions. 

The plan for the buildings as submitted by the state 
architect is not preserved. There-are, however, several records 
which describe how they were located. There were four 
blocks of houses marked A, B, C, D, on the plan, six blocks of 
dormitories marked E, F, G, H, I, J, K, a principal building 
for public lectures, commencement hall, library, etc., marked 
L, also a building for the chemical laboratory and lectures, 
marked M, and two “hotels” which were marked N and G> 
The estimate appended reckoned the cost of the buildings 
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§56,000.00, ten thousand of which would be required the first 
year, between twenty and thirty thousand the second year, 
and the remainder during the third year. At an early session 
of the legislature, “the sum of fifty thousand dollars was 
appropriated from the first payments of the lands sold for 
the erection of necessary buildings.” By a resolution of the 
trustees, fifteen thousand dollars was appropriated to be used 
by the building committee. 

When completed, the plan of the university resembled a 
square. As has been stated, the Huntsville Road divided the 
“Lands” into two almost equal divisions. “The southern di¬ 
vision was inclosed and was occupied partly by a vineyard 
and partly by fruit trees.” It was intended that this land 
should be used for an experiment farm. The buildings of the 
university were situated on the northern division; and they, 
too, were inclosed. 

On the northern side, near the centre, was situated the 
laboratory, or principal building for instruction. This edifice 
was two stories in height, with a large portico in front and 
six Ionic columns. It was forty-five feet in breadth and ran 
back seventy-five feet. The interior consisted of six apart¬ 
ments. Three rooms were on the ground floor, the chief of 
which was the theatre, to be used for lectures on chemistry, 
etc. The upper floor, which was reached by two “handsome” 
flights of staircases, one on each side of the lobby, consisted 
of three large apartments, each containing a fireplace. 

Immediately west of the laboratory were two buildings, 
so constructed as to accommodate two families. These houses 
were intended for the members of the faculty. A one-story 
ball to be used as a recitation room was situated between these 
buildings. The professor houses were each three stories in 
height, and each had six apartments and a kitchen, besides 
outbuildings for their use. 

Facing each other, one on the east and one on the west 
Mde were two buildings of equal dimensions, known as “col- 
eges.” These buildings were the dormitories of the institu- 
hon. They were three stories in height, ninety-eight feet long 
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from north to south, and thirty-six feet wide. They both con¬ 
tained thirty-six rooms, calculated to accommodate forty- 
eight pupils. Twelve compartments were provided, with three 
rooms each—a sitting-room and two bedrooms, four students 
being thereby accommodated. Beneath were cellars for the 
storage of fuel. 

“The Hotel” of the institution was a handsome two-story 
building presided over by a steward. On the ground floor 
was the dining hall, a room fifty-five feet long and twenty- 
two feet in breadth, paved with brick. In the rear of this 
were two storage rooms for the cooking utensils and supplies. 
The kitchen was situated near the “Hotel” and was well con¬ 
stituted for its purpose. 

One of the finest buildings of its type in the South, and 
the principal one of the university buildings, was the rotunda. 
This building was three stories in height, was circular as its 
name imports, and was surrounded by twenty-four columns. 
It was divided into three compartments, one above and one 
below. The ground floor was to be used as a commencement 
hall, the second story was the gallery of the auditorium, and 
the library was to be located in the one above. With great 
taste and style, the rotunda was placed in the center of the 
area. 

The above description has been attempted in order that 
the respective locations of the buildings of the university, 
before it was destroyed by fire in 1865, may be known. The 
buildings described formed, however, only a part of the origi¬ 
nal plan as set forth by the state architect, Captain William 
Nichols, by which the board meant to guide themselves in the 
future improvements which were to be made. 

Besides the buildings already described, the plan of the 
trustees included “two additional buildings for professors, on 
the east side of the laboratory,” and one “Hotel” on the same 
side, to be uniform both in style and distance, with small build 
ings to the west. “To the south, also, of the present dormi 
tories it is contemplated at a future period to erect four o 1 
more additional ones on the east and west sides, of uniform 
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appearance with those already put up; and next the high road 
on the southern line, which is at present open, may be erected 
buildings to correspond with those on the north line; which 
erections are necessary in the event of a Medical Department 
being founded at the university. Thus a uniform plan will be 
constantly attended to, and every new building as it is got up, 

will fit its place according to the original idea of the archi¬ 
tect.” 

The President and the Faculty 

While the university buildings were under construction, 
the board of trustees was busy securing a faculty and de¬ 
termining the courses of study. 

The committee of the trustees appointed to determine 
the number of professors and what courses should be taught, 
reported— 


That in their opinion it will be proper to commence 
the course of instruction in this institution with four pro¬ 
fessors, one of whom shall be appointed to preside over 
the faculty—that it will be proper in the selection of 
such professors to have particular regard to their quali¬ 
fications for teaching the following branches of litera- 
ture and science, viz: 

“1. Ancient languages, including the higher grade 
of Latin and Greek Languages; ancient and modern 
History, Geography, Ancient and Modern, with the use 
of the Globes, to be assisted by a tutor. 

“2. Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, includ¬ 
ing the higher branches of Numerical Arithmetic, Alge¬ 
bra, Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical Geometry, Men¬ 
suration, Navigation, Conic Sections, Fluxions or Differ¬ 
entials, Mechanics, Statics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, 
Pneumatics, Acoustics, Optics, and Astronomy—to be 
assisted by a Mathematical tutor. 
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“3. Natural History, including Botany, Zoology, 
Mineralogy, Chemistry, and Geology with the application 
of chemistry to the arts and agriculture. 

“4. Moral Philosophy, including mental science 
generally, Belles-lettres, Logic, Rhetoric, and Political 
Economy/’ 

The salaries of the professors first appointed were to be 
$1500.00 each, but certain fees were authorized which would 
bring the salaries up to $2000.00. The salaries of tutors and 
assistants were to be $1000.00 per annum. The professors 
first elected were John Fielding Wallis, Professor of Natural 
History, etc., designated as the Third Chair, and Reverend 
William Hooper, Professor of Ancient Languages, designated 
as the First Chair. Mr. P. P. Ashe was elected steward. 

A resolution was offered January 7, 1830, by Mr. Field, 

that_thousand dollars, afterwards determined at 

ten thousand, should be appropriated for the purchase of a 
library and philosophical apparatus, 

“for the use of the University, and that the president of 
the university be requested to proceed to the northern 
states, or to Europe, for the purpose of purchasing the 
same as early as possible, and further, that the president 
of this board be requested to solicit our senators and rep¬ 
resentatives in congress to use their best exertions for the 
passage of a law authorizing the said library and philo¬ 
sophical apparatus, if purchased in Europe, to be im¬ 
ported free of duties.” 

At a later meeting of the Board, Dr. Phillips Lindsley 
was appointed Professor of Moral Philosophy, which was des¬ 
ignated as the Fourth Chair, and Dr. Guidon Saltonstall, Pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematics, the Second Chair, while Dr. William 
A. King was elected adjunct Professor of Chemistry. 

A proposition was submitted to the trustees by Prof. 
Wallis, who was traveling abroad, to examine the laboratories 
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of London and Paris, and his communication was referred to 
the library committee. 

The following is Their report thereon, illustrating the 
technical attitude of the board: 

“The proposition from said Wallis to visit and ex¬ 
amine the chemical laboratories of London and Paris and 
also to purchase a chemical apparatus for the university 
have had the same under consideration and instructed 
me to report that in their opinion Mr. Wallis should have 
leave of absence for the purpose of making said visit and 
examination—but that inasmuch as the several duties of 
purchasing a library and philosophical and chemical ap¬ 
paratus could all be performed by one person and would 
more properly devolve upon one person—and would more 
properly devolve upon the president of the faculty—it is 
inexpedient to authorize Mr. Wallis to purchase the 
chemical appartus. 

“D. COLEMAN, Chr.” 

* 

However, it appears that the board later found it ex¬ 
pedient to commission Mr. Wallis to secure the apparatus and 
library for the university, and it therefore passed this reso¬ 
lution : 


“Resolved by the president and trustees of the Uni¬ 
versity of Alabama, that ten thousand dollars of the 
funds appropriated at the last meeting of this/ board for 
the purchase of a chemical and philosophical apparatus, 
together with a library, be subject to the order and con¬ 
trol of Professor John F. Wallis of this University, for 
the purpose of making purchase of a philosophical and 
chemical apparatus, and if he shall deem it expedient to 
do so, he is authorized to visit Europe and remain there 
until July next for the purposes aforesaid.” 

The trustees also busied themselves in working out a 
olan for the admission of students, as the committee report 
oelow will indicate. The scheme devised appears compli- 
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cated, and it is not known whether it was ever put into opera¬ 
tion. The report follows: 

“The committee on university regulations who were 
. instructed by a resolution, of this board to report a plan 
for the admission from the different counties in this state 
in proportion to the white population in each county of 
as many students as the funds of this institution will 
educate free of charge or expenses for board or tuition 
have had the same under consideration and ask leave to 
report:— 

“That in the opinion of your committee a plan of 
institution on the principles contemplated by the resolu¬ 
tion submitted to them embracing the youth of all classes 
in the state is highly important, that if it can be devised 
and put into operation—no exertion should be spared by 
the public authorities in its introduction and perfection— 
your committee are of opinion that by the appointment 
of school commissioners in each county or district in the 
state, whose duty it should be at stated period to examine 
and class the youth in their respective districts, and place 
as candidates for admission into this institution, all who 
have learned to read, write, and understand the funda¬ 
mental rules of arithmetic well-—this important object 
will have been properly commenced and that whenever 
such examinations and classifications are made, the 
names of all boys above fourteen years of age so classed 
shall be entered in a book by the school commissioner, 
and be—for the purpose from which shall be drawn by 
lot the names of as many boys as the respective districts 
may be entitled to find according to the white population 
thereof, who shall be received into the University, and 
educated at the public charge, free of any expense what¬ 
ever. 


“Your committee have not had time to bestow such 
reflection upon this subject as its importance deserved, 
but are of opinion that the plan here proposed or one 
based upon similar principles, would stimulate the par¬ 
ents in all classes of society, to give their children such 
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education as would prepare them for admission into the 
university—that it would induce the people in every sec¬ 
tion of the State to feel a lively interest in its prosperity 
—make the institution a blessing to the whole state, by 
diffusing its benefits to every part—and finally would 
make it what its name emphatically imports—the Uni¬ 
versity of Alabama.” 

Upon the refusal of Dr. Phillip Lindsley, a distinguished 
Presbyterian divine, and president of the University of Nash¬ 
ville, Tennessee, to accept the presidency and the professor¬ 
ship of Moral Philosophy, the Reverend Alva Woods, presi¬ 
dent of Transylvania University, Kentucky, was elected in his 
stead, receiving the entire vote of the board. 

The Reverend William Hooper had been selected to fill 
the chair of Ancient Languages. On his failure to accept, 
Mr. Henry Tutwiler was elected to the vacancy. 

Believing that a museum would be of great use to the 
students as well as to the state at large, the board secured 
the services of a Mr. McMillan, a naturalist, “to collect and 
prepare specimens of natural history.” It was.also made his 

duty to carry on a “system of exchange with foreign insti¬ 
tutions.” 

The Opening 

The board of trustees has been organized, the site se¬ 
lected, the buildings contracted for, and the faculty organized 
and anxious to enter upon their work. It now remains to give 
the story of the opening and of the inauguration of Dr. Woods 
as president. 

At 11 a. m. on Tuesday, April 12, 1831, Dr. Alva Woods 
was installed as president of the university. The services 
were held in the Episcopal church in Tuscaloosa, in the 
presence of a large audience composed of the trustees and 
professors, members of the State Legislature, members of 
Congress, the city authorities, members of the bar, and others. 
T1 e members of the board of trustees present on this occasion 
were, His Excellency the Governor, Samuel B. Moore, ex-officio 
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President; John B. Hogan, S. W. Mardis, George Phillips, R. 
B. Walthall, George Starr, Ptolemy T. Harris, David Hubbard, 
William Richardson, Jesse W. Garth, William Acklin, William 
Hemphill, John Gindrat, Quin Morton and John C. Kirk¬ 
patrick. 

The following account of the inauguration is taken from 
The Spirit of the Age, published in Tuscaloosa, under the date 
of April 16, 1831: 

“It was an interesting day to the people of Tusca¬ 
loosa and other citizens of the state who were present. 
After singing and music from the organ and by the choir, 
and an appropriate prayer by the Rev. A. A. Muller, 
rector of the church, the president-elect of the University 
was addressed by Hon. Samuel B. Moore, Governor of 
the State and president of the board of. trustees. The 
address was neat, brief, sensible and to the purpose. He 
concluded by delivering President Woods the keys to the 
University, thereby investing him with the office and all 
its rights and privileges. 

“President Woods then delivered his inaugural ad¬ 
dress. The leading subject of the discourse was the im¬ 
portance of learning and knowledge to the safety, liber¬ 
ty, prosperity, and moral and religious improvement of 
man.” 


“In the progress of the discourse the speaker ad¬ 
dressed the board of trustees in particular, and among 
other things reminded them of the importance of hus¬ 
banding the resources of the institution, and regarding 
them as sacred to the cause of learning and the diffusion 
of knowledge.” 

On the first day there were only thirty-five boys present, 
and as the college was in need of a roll, every one who applied 
was admitted regardless of his acquirements. There woe, 
however, about ninety-five enrolled when the session closed. 
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Six of those who were admitted were ranked as juniors; 
A. B. Meek, Marion Banks, George D. Shortridge, William 
W. King, John G. Davenport and R. B. McMullen, and to 
these were afterward added Frank Bouchelle. About twelve 
were found proficient enough to be classed as sophomores, 
while the rest were classed as promiscuous preps. A short 
time later, upon the arrival of John A. Nooe, a senior class 
was organized. 



The examinations for admittance were conducted by 
Professors Henry Tutwiler and Gordon Saltonstall. The cere¬ 
monies were very simple, on account of the facts that the 
president was detained, winding up some business at Tran¬ 
sylvania University, and that the other professors had not 
yet taken their chairs. It consisted in merely handing in the 

rame and age, and sitting a little while on the examination 
benches. 


Several months later, Reverend Henry W. Hilliard was 
i lected to the chair of Elocution and English Literature, which 
l ad just been established. 
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Monday, August 9, 1832, saw John A. Nooe go forth as 
the first graduate of the university. 

In 1834 all the college buildings were completed at a 
cost of more than $100,000. 

Foot-Notes 

1 A significance, deep and important, attaches to all beginnings. This is par¬ 
ticularly true with institutions. The University of Alabama has a history as old 
as the history of the State as a commonwealth. The story of its genesis cannot 
be without interest. That interest ought to be felt alike both by her sons and by 
all the people of the State. 

The materials for that story are not extensive. Fortunately, a musty old 
leather-bound manuscript folio is preserved in the Alabama State Department of 
Archives and History, Montgomery, in which is to be found a full record of the 
proceedings of the board of trustees from its first session in 1822 to 1832, through¬ 
out the entire period covered by this study. It is entitled Journal of the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the board of trustees of the University of Alabama, and is excellently 
preserved. 

In 1889, Willis G. Clark of Mobile, long one of the most honored trustees of 
the University, published a History - of Education in Alabama, as one of the Cir¬ 
culars of Information of the U. S. Bureau of Education. This very valuable 
study is more largely devoted to the history of the university than to any other 
phase of the educational development of Alabama. But the author evidently did 
not have access) to the manuscript volume above referred to. However, full use 
has been made of Mr. Clark’s path-breaking contribution to our educational history. 

Where no authorities are cited in the notes, the information is always to be 
understood as taken from the manuscript Journal of the board of trustees. 

Grateful acknowledgement is made to my father, the late Dr. Thomas M. 
Owen, Director of the Alabama State Department of Archives and History, 1,901- 
1920, who not only suggested the preparation of this paper, but who aided me 
greatly by helpful and constructive criticism and suggestions. 

2 Acts of Alabama, 1819, pp. 60-64. 

3 Senate Journal, 1819-1820, pp. 55-56. 

4 See, also, Clark, p. 32. 

5 Acts of Alabama, 1821, Dec. 18, 1821, pp. 3-8. 

0 Acts of Alabama, 1821, pp. 3-8. 

7 Acts of Alabama, 1821, p. 5. 

8 Acts of Alabama, 1821, p. 6. 

0 Clark— History of Education in Alabama, pp. 32- 34. 

. 10 Acts of Alabama, 1825-26, p. 3. 

11 Acts of Alabama, 1823, p. 3-11. 

12 Acts of Alabama, 1823, pp. 47-48. 

13 Acts of Alabama, 1848, pp. 137-138. 

14 Acts of Alabama, 1823, p. 3. 

15 Acts of Alabama, 1826, Jan. 13, 1827, p. 115. 

10 Acts of Alabama, 1828, Jan. 15, 1828, p. 158. 

17 Acts of Alabama, 1819, pp. 160-164. 

18 Acts of Alabama, 1827, p. 10. 

10 Acts of Alabama, 1828, p. 166. 
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CHARLES TEED POLLARD 
INDUSTRIALIST 

By MILDRED BEALE 

(This installment concludes Miss Beale’s biography of Colonel Charles T. Pollard.) 

Chapter III 

Other Business Endeavors and Public Services 

Charles Teed Pollard was a man of unusual business 
foresight. While he made railroads his leading business, he 
did not overlook other opportunities. When he first came 
to Montgomery, he engaged in merchandising with Alex Bell 
and in the storage business with F. M. Gilmer. 1 Possessing a 
keen business sense, he invested in various enterprises. 

In 1846, the people of Montgomery engaged extensively 
in hotel building, the Madison House, the Dexter House and 
the Exchange .Hotel being constructed at the same time.” Pol¬ 
lard was associated with the company that erected the Ex¬ 
change Hotel. 3 This hotel stands today as the leading one in 
Montgomery, and few have had a higher reputation or 
better management. Pollard was interested in other projects 
in Montgomery, and practically owned one of the theatres. 1 

Encouraged by Professor Michael Tuomy’s geological sur¬ 
veys and other factors, Alabamians began to invest in the min¬ 
eral industries during the last two or three years prior to the 
Civil War. Pollard, always alive to business possibilities, 
availed himself of some of the opportunities which metal man¬ 
ufacturing offered. He and other Montgomerians organized 
the Montgomery Copper Mining Company at Talladega. 5 This. 


^ Facts furnished by Mrs. Samuel Marks: Alabama Journal, October 7, 1840. 
2 Blue, M. P., City Directory and History of Montgomery, Alabama, pages 31, 

a Blue, M. P., City Directory and History of Montgomery, Alabama, pages 31, 

4 Facts furnished by Mrs. Clara Ree Woodson. 

r> Screws, W. W., “Story of Montgomery Railroads,” Montgomery Advertiser, 
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company furnished the Confederate government with a large 
amount of sulphur during the war. Pollard was instrumental 
in establishing the Chewacia Lime Works at Youngsboro, Ala¬ 
bama. 0 The quality of the lime manufactured by this company 
was of such superior grade that it drove other companies from 
the Alabama market. 7 In connection with manufacturing, 
Pollard occupied the position of secretary and treasurer with 
the Tallassee Company. 8 

Though Pollard was interested in making a success in 
the business world, he engaged in some enterprises for the 
betterment of Montgomery as well as for the pecuniary gain 
which he derived from them. He accumulated wealth from 
various enterprises and always stood ready to use it for the 
advancement of his own home town. He erected the first gas 
plant in Montgomery, and due to this the city was lighted by 
gas on February 8, 1854.° Only the stores were illuminated 
at this time, for due to a disastrous loss of a shipment of coal 
and other necessary materials, the company could not put the 
street lights in operation. In addition to establishing Mont¬ 
gomery's first gas company, Pollard used his means and ini¬ 
tiative for building the city's first ice factory. 10 

Pollard's numerous and existing business involvements 
never commanded his undivided attention. When Montgom¬ 
ery needed something that he could give, he always actively 
interested himself with public affairs of the city. In January, 
1846, the General Assembly (legislature) took up the ques¬ 
tion of removing the state capital, a recent amendment to 
the constitution, having invested it with the power to remove 
it. 11 Every ambitious town in the state, no matter how small 


December 16, 1906. 

“Screws, W. W., “Story of Montgomery Railroads,” Montgomery Advertiser, 
December 16, 1906, 

7 Screws, W, W., “Story of Montgomery Railroads,” Montgomery Advertise 
December 16, 1906. 

8 Facts furnished by Dr. C. T. Pollard of Montgomery, Alabama, grands* i 
of Colonel Pollard. 

0 Alabama Weekly Journal, February 11, 1854. 

10 Selma Times-Journal, November 2, 1927. 

11 Simpson, James B., Alabama State Capital, page 8. 
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and insignificant, coveted the honor. Eight towns bid for it, 
but the contest finally narrowed down to three, Montgomery, 
Tuscaloosa and Wetumpka. 12 Keen competition developed 
among these three thriving little towns. Montgomery offered 
the inducement of erecting the State house out of its resources. 
This, added to her superior claims, due to her location, helped 
to decide the issue, and on the sixteenth ballot Montgomery 
was chosen as the future home of the state capital. 13 On the 
night of January 30, 1846, the glad news reached Montgomery 
via the Selma stage. There was excitement and rejoicing the 
like of which had not occurred before in the little city. After 
thirty years| the prophecy of Andrew Dexter, the founder of 
Montgomery, that it would some day be the capital of the 
state, had come true. 11 

The mayor of the city, Perez Coleman, called a mass 
meeting of the citizens to be held at the court house to con¬ 
sider the matter of financing the removal of the capital. 15 The 
chairman of the meeting, A. J. Pickett, appointed Charles 
Pollard chairman of the committee to devise a plan for raising 
the $75,000 necessary for the building of the new capitol. 15 
At Pollard's suggestion the city issued $75,000 worth of 
bonds.* 7 The enthusiastic capitalists and citizens of Mont¬ 
gomery came forward and bought up the entire issue. 18 Pol¬ 
lard was also appointed chairman of the building committee. 10 
The plan for the building was drawn by Stephen D. Button, 
andi the contract for the construction of the building was let 
to B. F. Robinson and R. N. R. Bardwell. 20 In October of 1847, 
the mayor of Montgomery, Nimrod E. Benson, informed the 
Secretary of State that the new capitol was completed. 21 He 
came to Montgomery on November 1, to take possession of 
the new building in the name of the state. When he arrived 


^Simpson, James B., Alabama State Capital, page 9. 

13 Simpson, James B., Alabama State Capital, page 10. 

14 Simpson, James B., Alabama State Capital, page 10. 

15 Pickett Scrapbook. 

16 Pickett Scrapbook. 

17 Simpson, James B., Alabama State Capital, page 10. 

18 Simpson, James B., Alabama State Capital, page 10. 

^Simpson, James B., Alabama State Capital, page 11. 
*° Simpson, James B., Alabama State Capital, page 10. 

21 Simpson, James B., Alabama State Capital, page 11. 
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in the city the new state house was turned over to him by 
Mayor Benson and Charles Pollard. 22 The necessary formali¬ 
ties were completed and Montgomery was declared the seat 
of government for the State of Alabama. Pollard, as chair¬ 
man of the building committee, due to his fine sense of values 
and business integrity, succeeded in constructing the building 
with the funds allotted. 23 

Although Pollard was a tremendously busy man, he found 
time to take an active part in the affairs of his church. He 
aided the church in founding a school for girls and a univer¬ 
sity. For many years there had been more or less agitation 
within the ranks of the Episcopal church in Alabama to found 
a school for girls. Bishop Nicholas Hamner Cobbs worked 
untiringly to establish such a school, but not until three months 
before his death was his ideal realized. 24 Several efforts were 
made toward founding such a school, but each in turn was 
frustrated. In the Dioscesan Convention of 1867, the Bishop, 
in his address, urged the assembly to give the matter of a 
Dioscesan school for girls their most earnest and sincere con¬ 
sideration, and further urged that some immediate action be 
taken. This was referred to a committee of five on which 
Pollard served. After a favorable report from this commit¬ 
tee, steps were taken for establishing the school. 25 

It was decided that the previous attempts had failed be¬ 
cause the school had been located in small towns where day 
students were scarce. After some discussion, it was agreed 
to erect the institution in Montgomery. Consequently, ten 
acres of land lying west of the city were purchased for the 
purpose at $6,000. Most of the money was raised in Mont¬ 
gomery by popular subscription. This little city further of¬ 
fered to raise $20,000 for erecting suitable buildings, pro¬ 
vided that the rest of the Diocese'would raise an equal amoun t. 
The school was opened in October, 1860, under the name of 
the Female Seminary; with Reverend T. Avery Shepherd, 


22 Simpson, James B., Alabama State Capital, page II. 

33 Montgomery Advertiser, January 11, 1888, 

24 Whitaker, Walter C., The Church in Alabama, page 105. 

25 Whitaker, Walter C., The Church in Alabama , page 109. 
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Principal. The board of trustees consisted of Dr. T. B. Tay¬ 
lor, Charles Teed Pollard, Samuel G. Jones, and Reverend 
J. M. Mitchell. 20 

Pollard played a conspicuous part in the founding of an 
Episcopal university in the South. When the Episcopal church 
in 1857 called a meeting at Lookout Mountain for the pur¬ 
pose of conferring upon the subject of establishing a uni¬ 
versity under its auspices, Pollard was a delegate. 27 The con¬ 
ference assembled July 4, 1857, and after due consideration 
of the matter, issued a declaration to the church at large 
asking for assistance in building the proposed university. 
Pollard was one of the signers of this declaration. 28 He con¬ 
tributed a part of his wealth toward establishing the Univer¬ 
sity of the South at Sewanee, Tennessee, and he was a mem¬ 
ber of the first board of trustees and served in that capacity 
for a number of years. 20 One of the meetings of the board 
was held at Pollard’s home in Montgomery in 1867. 30 

Montgomery is indebted to Charles Teed Pollard for a 
great amount of her prosperity. 31 Pollard obtained promi¬ 
nence in Montgomery both for his commercial achievements 
and for his many public services. In fact, he was connected 
actively with every worthwhile public project in the city. 
The Advertiser and State Gazette of January 5, 1852, announced 
a splendid compliment that had been paid him as a leading 
citizen of Montgomery and of Alabama. It observed: 

“His Excellency, H. W. Collier, has appointed the 
following gentlemen each to have the title of Colonel, 
to-wit: 

Charles T. Pollard, Montgomery. 


Whitaker, Walter C , f The Church in Alabama, pages 110, 111. 

27 Facts obtained from B. F. Finney, Vice-Chancellor of the University of the 
• outh, taken from the Records of the University of the South. 

Facts obtained from B. F. Finney, Vice-Chancellor of the University of the 
South, taken from the Records of the University of the South. 

20 Selma Times-Journal, November 2, 1927. 

30 Facts obtained from B. F. Finney, Vice-Chancellor of the University of the 
’ outh. 

31 Garrett, William, Reminiscences of Public Men in Alabama, page 382. 
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James W. Hudgins, Jackson. 

Richard H. Powell, Macon. 

William W. Houghton, Marengo.” 

It will not be questioned that Colonel Pollard was one 
of Montgomery's most progressive, intelligent and useful citi- 
zens. 


Chapter IV 
The Man 

Colonel Charles Teed Pollard enjoyed the rare privilege 
of being fully esteemed by his fellowtownsmen. The people 
of Montgomery realized and appreciated the greatness of the 
man. Possessing by nature a lovable character, he attracted 
both old and young to him. Even though he was austere in 
his bearing, no child was afraid of him. Besides the children 
of his own household, the neighbors' children played about 
his home and delighted in a kind word or friendly pat from 
the old gentleman. 

Colonel Pollard's home on the corner of Jefferson and 
North Lawrence Streets, occupying almost a city square, was 
the center of social activity in Montgomery. Every visitor of 
any degree of prominence who came to the capital city was 
entertained in the Pollard home. 32 The very semblance of 
the mansion bespoke all that was fine in ante-bellum life. Its 
large white columns and broad veranda bring to the mind a 
picture of bygone days, the ante-bellum days when Southern 
society and culture commanded attention throughout the 
world. Everyone was welcome in the Pollard home. Colonel 
Pollard's relatives and friends came and spent not days or 
weeks, but months and years. 33 His home was especially the 
rendezvous for young people, as they always found something 
there to interest them. In the Pollard home the traditional 
Southern hospitality found its finest expression. 


32 Facts obtained from Mrs. S, B. Marks, Jr. 

33 Facts obtained from Mrs, Clara Lee Woodson. 
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Colonel Pollard also 1 owned a large country home at 
Robinson Springs, where the family spent their summers. 31 
He so loved this beautiful old home that he spent there as 
much time as possible, driving in every morning to his work 
and returning at evening to enjoy the cool and quiet of the 
place with his family. 

Colonel Pollard had six children: Betsy (Mrs. Paul Lee), 
Joseph, John, Clara (Mrs. W. R. C. Cocke), Charles Teed, 
and Robert. 35 At the age of thirty-six, when her youngest 
son, Robert, was bom, Mrs. Pollard lost her sight. 30 .Therefore, 
Mrs. Paul Lee, at this time a widow, presided over her father’s 
household. Colonel Pollard’s care and tenderness for his 
wife was beautiful. He devoted himself to administering to 
her slightest wish. They lived the happiest of married lives 
and celebrated their golden wedding anniversary in 1885. The 
vestry of St. John’s Church had portraits made of the old 
couple and presented to them in honor of the occasion. 37 


When the War Between the States came, Colonel Pollard 
threw himself wholeheartedly into the struggle for his state. 
He was too old to bear arms, but he gave three of his sons 
to the Confederate army. One of them, Joseph, the oldest, 
lost his life in the battle of Murphreesboro . 38 Moreover, he 
gave liberally of his time and means to the Confederacy. He 
served in the capacity of the Commissary Manager for the 
State of Alabama and invested heavily in Confederate bonds, 
going so far as to mortgage his property to raise money to 
assist the Confederate Government. 3 '’ Colonel Pollard had 
been a hard working and successful business man and had 
accumulated a vast amount of wealth. He did not hesitate 
to sacrifice it all for the cause for which his sons were fight¬ 
ing. At the close of the conflict, his fortune, like many an- 


34 Facts obtained from Mrs. S. B, Marks, Jr. 

35 Pollard Scrapbook. 

36 Facts obtained from Mrs. Clara Lee Woodson. 

37 Facts obtained from Mrs. Clara Lee Woodson. 

38 Owen, T. M., History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama Biography 
VG • V, page 1373. 

38 Facts obtained from Mrs. Clara Lee Woodson, 
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other in the South, was gone. Much had been lost in public 
enterprises and Confederate bonds, but a large amount of his 
capital had been dispensed freely to give relief to the families 
of soldiers who were sick and wounded. 40 Much of his proper¬ 
ty was destroyed by the fortunes of war, and he lost, of course, 
his investment in slaves. At the outbreak of the War, Colonel 
Pollard was a large slave owner, though he had, freed some 
of his slaves. 41 He never bemoaned his loss, but turned his 
eyes to the future and set himself resolutely to accumulating 
a second fortune. 

During the hard years that followed the war, Colonel 
Pollard became involved in financial difficulties that made it 
necessary for him to sell his magnificent home on Jefferson 
Street. He moved to Youngsboro, Alabama, thinking he could 
live there more economically, but finding this impossible, after 
a few years he returned to Montgomery. 42 

Colonel Pollard was a devoted Christian. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the Episcopal church and served it in various capaci¬ 
ties throughout the long years of his connection with it. He 
was one of the Episcopaleans who, on January 9, 1834, or¬ 
ganized themselves into the congregation of St. John’s Epis¬ 
copal church and undertook the large task of erecting a 
church edifice. 43 Until the church was built, the Baptists were 
kind enough to let the congregation hold services in their 
church. The members of the Episcopal church had called Rev¬ 
erend William Johnson to the rectorship of the young church. 
Pollard served on the committee of three to solicit donations 
for the rector’s salary. 41 He was also on the committee of 
four constituted to raise funds for the erection of the church. 43 
Soon after the church was erected, he was elected one of the 
vestrymen of St. John’s. 48 He served until 1844 in this ca¬ 
pacity and on that date was elected senior warden of St. John’s 


10 Daily Advertiser, January 11, 1888. 

41 Facts obtained from Mrs. Clara Lee Woodson. 

42 Facts obtained from Mrs. S. B. Marks, Jr. 

13 Blue, M. P., Churches of the City of Montgomery, page 37. 

44 Blue, M. P., Churches of the City of Montgomery, page 38. 

45 Blue, M. P., Churches of the City of Montgomery, page 38. 

48 Blue, M. P., Churches of the City of Montgomery, page 39. 
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Episcopal church. 47 The building committee worked un¬ 
ceasingly and in 1838 the church was dedicated and conse¬ 
crated by Bishop Jackson Kemple. 48 This was the first brick 
church erected in the city of Montgomery. 41 ’ At a meeting of 
the vestrymen on April 25, 1852, a resolution was passed 
which provided that due to the inadequate size of the church, 
a new one should be built just as soon as the necessary means 
could be procured. 50 The time had come again to appoint an¬ 
other building committee for the Episcopal Church in Mont¬ 
gomery and again Colonel Pollard was placed on it. 51 He 
was also placed on the committee of two “to prepare or ob¬ 
tain a plan for the new church, with the probable estimate of 
the cost. Due to the efficient work of the "committee and 
the cooperation of the members of the church, it was brought 
to completion in a little over three years, and was consecrated 
by Bishop Nicholas Hamner Cobbs on December 2, 1855“ 
St. John’s church is one of the most beautiful churches in the 
South, both in its interior arrangement and decoration. This 
edifice will stand as a lasting monument to Charles Teed Pol¬ 
lard, one of her noblest servants, who contributed a vast 
amount of work toward the actual erection of the church 
building and served it in the finest way throughout his long 

“Their works do follow them 
In Memoriam 
Charles Teed Pollard 
For forty-one years senior warden 
St. John’s Church 
Entered into rest January 10, 1888 
In the eighty-third year of his age. 

We give Thee hearty thanks for the 
good example of this Thy servant 
who having finished his course 
in faith now rests from his labors.” 


47 Blue, M. P., Churches of the City of Montgomery, page 41. 

“Blue, M. P., Churches of the City of Montgomery, page 40. 

"Blue, M. P., Churches of the City of Montgomery, page 40. 

"Blue, M. P., Churches of the City of Montgomery, page 41. 

Blue, M. P., Churches of the City of Montgomery, page 42. 

“Blue, M. P., Churches of the City of Montgomery, page 42. 

° 3 Blue, M. P., Churches of the City of Montgomery, page 42. 
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and useful life. A tablet has been placed to the memory of 
Colonel Pollard in St. John’s, which bears the following in¬ 
scription: 

The Records of the Diocese of Alabama show that Charles 
Pollard represented St. John’s Church at many of the con¬ 
ventions, at all times taking an active and prominent place in 
the meetings, serving on committees, and working for the 
best of the church. Walter C. Whitaker lists him with five 
others as the strongest pillars of the Diocese to which: 

i 

“The Church in Alabama owes its present spiritual, 
Theological, and financial ability to ride out the storms 
and distresses that assail it from time to time.” 54 


Few men have possessed a keener sense of business than 
did Charles Pollard. His probity in his commercial relations 
enabled him to command the respect of all with whom he 
came in contact. He was easily recognized as a “commercial 
genius”, possessing the faculty of weighing each element in a 
situation and then by his fineness of perception selecting the 
proper method of conducting an enterprise through to com¬ 
pletion. 55 Large commercial enterprises were in their initial 
stages in the eighteen thirties and it required a vast amount of 
skill and sagacity to manage them. Men often grow under 
compelling circumstances and when one is naturally endowed 
with capability, as Colonel Pollard was, one’s development 
is phenomenal. 50 He reached the very pinnacle of success. He 
made for himself a legitimate fortune and gave freely of it 
to every worthy cause. One of his granddaughters said to 
him one day that she thought many people showed ingrati¬ 
tude toward him. His reply was, “My child, I never did any¬ 
thing for gratitude. I gave because it was a pleasure to give 
and my duty to give. No one owes me anything.” 57 

Prior to 1830 the outstanding men became statesmen as 
that channel furnished them a means for expressing their 


54 The Church in Alabama, page 302. 

56 Riley, B. F., Makers and Romance of Alabama History, page 159, 
66 Riley, B F,, Makers and Romance of Alabama History t page 157. 

57 Facts obtained from Mrs. Clara Lee Woodson. 
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ideas and feelings. In answer to the growing demand of in¬ 
dustry, many turned to the commercial field rather than to 
the political arena. Colonel Pollard was one of those who 
turned his talents to the management of business concerns 
and steadfastly refused to enter the game of politics. 69 Had 
he desired to hold office, the highest was within his reach, 
and he would have creditably filled any office which the 
people could have bestowed upon him. 69 He refused to allow 
his name to be used in any public way. Though he scorned 
office seeking, he was constantly alive to the best interests of 
his community and state and represented them in many as¬ 
semblies and conventions. 90 Indeed, Colonel Pollard was a 
“model citizen”, always eager to assist any project or under¬ 
taking which promoted public welfare, and in all capacities 
he served in the most admirable way. Wherever he went and 
whatever he did, it was plainly seen that he was a “man 
among men”. 91 

His honesty in his business dealings attracted to him a 
wide circle of men of means. Thus, when necessary, he could 
command capital in both the United States and Europe." 
Once his word was given, it was never broken and it was 
literally his bond. When banks and many other enterprises 
were being shipwrecked by financial storms, Colonel Pollard 
was able to surmount the difficulties and safely pilot his un¬ 
dertakings through. 93 The late Dr. B. F. Riley has said of 
him: 


“To know this giant king of finance was to confide 
in him, his judgment was as clear as amber, his power 
of adjustment in management of vast concerns phenome¬ 
nal, his skill in execution rare, his bearing that of one 
conscious of power, his courtesy toward his peers and 
subordinates always respectful, and his integrity unques¬ 
tioned.” 94 


58 Riley, B. F., Makers and Romance of Alabama History, pages 1S7, 158. 
5& Daily Advertiser, January 11, 1888. 

60 Daily Advertiser, January 11, 1888. 

61 Daily Advertiser , January 11, 1888. 

63 Garrett, William, Reminiscences of Public Men in Alabama page 382. 

03 Garrett, William, Reminiscences of Public Men in Alabama , page 382. 

64 Makers and Romance of Alabama History, page 159. 
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Colonel Pollard could turn from one weighty concern to 
another with ease and facility. No matter how many stu¬ 
pendous undertakings crowded upon him, he always possessed 
a serenity and a poise which would have been an impossibility 
to one who did not have boundless courage, a good philosophy, 
and a noble character. His uniform courtesy to his peers and 
subordinates endeared him to the hearts of all. 05 No matter 
how perplexed he may have been, Colonel Pollard moved 
along in his quiet, gentle way. It is with pleasure that his 
subordinates remember his thoughtful acts of courtesy and 
his politeness. "And thus he bore without abuse the grand old 
name of Gentleman.” 00 

Colonel Pollard refused to allow his family to have rail¬ 
road passes except on rare occasions. Though he practically 
owned one of the theatres in Montgomery, he would not ac¬ 
cept a pass or let his family have one. 07 He is said to have 
been generous with his children, but he did not want them to 
get the habit of self-indulgence, and be probably felt that 
it would be unfair to his fellow-stockholders if he allowed 
them to use passes freely. 

Colonel Pollard was a handsome man. His face was 
frank and open and every feature invited confidence and 
trust. 03 This confidence once given was never betrayed. His 
countenance was the index of his soul. He was a God-loving 
man who lived without fear and without reproach, at all times 
measuring up in every way to his religious convictions. He 
lived a blameless, pure, humble Christian life. The example 
of his life has been a triumph; he was devoted to his family 
and friends, he enjoyed social life, he reached the pinnacle 
of commercial success, and he was in the truest sense a 
Christian gentleman. 

Colonel Pollard wrote in his eighty-second year: 

"I look upon my long life, and though I have bee 1 

called upon to bear hard trials, the death of my children, 


05 Riley, B. F., Makers and Romance of Alabama History, page 159. 
00 Tennyson, Alfred Lord, In Memoriam. 

07 Facts obtained from Mrs. Clara Lee Woodson. 
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the loss of my property; I am grateful and thankful to 
my Heavenly Father for His kindness and mercy to me. 
I have enjoyed my life, have been very happy, and in 
my old age have been able to do, much to take care of 
those who are dear to me and are dependent on me.’” 1 

Colonel Pollard was a man of fine physique and enjoyed 
excellent health until the last year of his long life. Then he 
gradually grew weaker till the end came. He was beloved 
of the rich and mighty and the poor and humble. His colored 
office boy called every morning to ask about him, during his 
last illness. When the answer came, “Just a little weaker, 
Jack,” he would lean his head against the wall and shake 
with sobs.™ On January 10, 1888, Charles Teed Pollard’s 
long and useful life was ended. The Daily Advertiser the next 
morning bore the notice that Montgomery had lost her “no¬ 
blest citizen”.’ 1 It went on to observe: 

“Montgomery and the State have lost a noble citizen, 
the church to which he was attached a devoted member, 
and society at large one who graced any assembly to 
which he was drawn.” 27 

Rarely in American history has a business man been so 
intensely human as was Colonel Pollard; rarely, indeed, has 
one exhibited so strong a public spirit and so fine a social 
conscience. Though he carried day by day business respon¬ 
sibilities that might have made him a cold, social recluse, his 
exhuberant imagination, his human warmth and his large 
mental horizon saved him from dogged plodding in the narrow 
channels of bargain driving. These things gave him an in¬ 
telligent interest in living conditions round about him; they 
divorced him from the instinct of greed and lifted him above 
the shabby life of the miser. 


m Daily Advertiser, January 11, 1888. 
z Pollard, C. T., MS., My Life. 

*° Facts obtained from Mrs. Clara Cee Woodson. 
^January 11, 1888. 

72 Daily Advertiser, January 11, 1888. 
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His beautiful family life, the gracious hospitality of his 
home, his kindly bearing toward persons* in all walks of life, 
the fact that he freed many of his slaves and bought others 
to prevent family ties from being broken and had some of his 
slaves confirmed in his church,—these and many other things 
stamp him as a man of unusual warmth and sentiment. 73 

His public spiritedness.is evidenced by his services to the 
church life of Montgomery and to education, by his active part 
in the building of a state fair, 74 and in helping Montgomery 
to procure and provide for the state capitol, and by other 
unselfish deeds. 

Cultured, refined, human, rigidly industrious, sagacious, 
and astoundingly apt in business, Colonel Pollard was a great 
asset to Alabama. Some of the fruits of his splendid achieve¬ 
ments are being enjoyed by Alabamians today. Colonel Pol¬ 
lard's life is a source of inspiration to all Alabamians who 
would know both how to make an honorable living and how 
to live. Alabama will have nothing to fear as it becomes a 
great industrial state, if its business leaders shall follow the 
example of Charles Teed Pollard. The sources of soul power 
and material wealth will be developed and harmonized in the 
making of a truly great state. 
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APPENDIX 

AN ACT 

(No. 84. 

To incorporate the Montgomery Railroad Company. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Alabama in General Assembly convened, That John Scott, sen. 
Abner McGehee George E. Matthews, William B. S. Gilmer, Jesse P. Taylor, 
John W. Freeman, Thomas M. Coles, Andrew Dexter, Thomas James, John 
Goldthwaite, Charles T. Pollard, William Sayre, Edmund Hanrich, George, 
Wragg, Benajah S. Bibb, Justice Wyman, Thomas Mays, George Whitman, 
Francis Bugbee, N. E. Benson, Joseph Hutchison, w. P. Converse, John Mar¬ 
tin, P. D, Sayre, C. Hooks, Green Wood, J. H'. Thorington, S. W. Goode be and 
they are hereby appointed commissioners, any thirteen of whom shall be 
competent to act, and do all business necessary to be done, by virtue of this 
act of incorporation, and under the direction of a majority of whom, sub¬ 
scriptions may be received to the capital stock of the Montgomery railroad 
company, and they shall cause books to be opened in the town of Montgom¬ 
ery and city of Mobile, and such other places as they may think proper, 
for the purpose of receiving subscriptions, from time to time, to the capital 
stock of said company,, until the sum of six hundred thousand dollars shall 
be subscribed, and shall give such public notice, not less than thirty days of 
the time and place of opening said books, as they may think proper. 

Section 2. And be it further enacted, That the capital stock of said rail¬ 
road company shall not exceed three millions of dollars, in shares of one 
hundred dollars each, and that as soon as six hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars shall be subscribed, the subscribers of said stock, their successors and 
assignees, shall be, and they are hereby declared to be incorporated into a 
company, by the name of the Montgomery Rail Road Company; and by 
that name shall be capable in law of purchasing, holding, leasing, selling 
and conveying real, personal and mixed property, so far as shall be neces¬ 
sary, for the purposes hereinafter mentioned; and by said incorporate name, 
may sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, answer and be answered unto, 
defend and be defended, in any court of law or equity in this state, or else¬ 
where; to have and use a common seal, to alter and change the same at 
pleasure, to pass such bye laws, rules and ordinances, for the good govern¬ 
ment of said corporation, as to them may seem proper, and generally do and 
exercise all matters and things necessary to carry into full and complete 
effect all the objects of this act; provided always, that it shall not be law¬ 
ful for the said corporation to use any part of its capital stock or funds for 
banking purposes, nor to emit, for circulation, any notes, or bills, or make 
contracts for the payment of money, except under the seal of said corporation, 

and then alone for debts contracted by said corporation. 

•*-* 

Section 3. And be it further enacted. That the sums subscribed to said 
capital stock shall be paid in such installments and at such times as may 
be deemed best by the president and directors of said company; Provided, 
that no more than one-third of the subscription be demanded until at lcist 
sixty days public notice shall have been given of such demand by said presi¬ 
dent and directors, and if any subscribers shall fail or neglect to pay i ny 
installment of such subscription thus demanded for the space of sixty days 
next, after said subscription shall become due and payable, said presid nc 
and directors shall be authorized to sell said stock at auction, giving svrty 
days public notice of such sale, and said stock shall be deemed and con d- 
ered in law as personal property. 
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Section 4. And be it further enacted, That as soon as six thousand shares 
of said capital stock shall have been subscribed, the commissioners, hereby 
appointed, shall call a general meeting of the subscribers, at such time and 
place as they may appoint, and shall giye at least thirty days notice thereof, 
and at such meeting, the said commissioners shall lav the subscription books 
before the subscribers, then and there present, and thereupon the said sub¬ 
scribers, or a majority of them in value, shall elect thirteen directors by 
ballot, to manage the affairs of said company; and the directors thus chosen 
shall elect from among themselves a president of said company, and they 
allow him such compensation for his services as they may th‘*nk proper; 
and in said election, and on all other occasions wberem a vote of stock 
holders of said company shall be necessary to be taken, each stockholder 
shall be allowed to vote one vote for every share owned tv him or her; 
Provided, that no one stockholder shall be entitled to more than one hun¬ 
dred votes; any stockholder may depute any other person to vote and act for 
him, or her, as his or her proxy, and the commissioners aforesaid, or any 
three or more of them, shall be judges of the said first election of the di¬ 
rectors. 

Section 5. And be it further enacted, That the president and directors 
of said company shall be chosen annually cn the first Monday, in March at 
Montgomery, by the stockholders of sand company; and if any vacancies shall 
occur by death, resignation or refusal + o act, of any president or director be- 
foie the year for which they were elected shall have expired, a person or 
poisons to fill such vacant place for the remainder of the year shall be 
chosen by said president and directors, or a majority of them, and that the 
president and directors shall hold and exercise their office until their suc¬ 
cessors are chosen and qualified, and that all elections which are by this 
act or by the laws of said company to be made on a certain day, or at a 
particular time, if not made on such day, or at such time, may be made 
within thirty days thereafter. 

Section 6. And be it further enacted, That every president and director 
of said company, before he acts as such, shall swear or affirm, as the case 
may be, that he will, well and truly, discharge the duties of said office, to 
the best of his skill and judgment. 

Section 7. And be it further enacted, That at the regular annual meet¬ 
ing of the stockholders of said, company, it shall be the duty of said presi¬ 
dent and directors in office for the preceding year to exhibit a clear and 
distinct statement of the affairs of the company, for the information of 
the stockholders; to make and declare such dividends, as they may deem 
proper of the net profit arising from the resources of said company after 
deducting the necessary current expenses, and they shall divide the same 
among the proprietors of the stock of said company in proportion to their 
respective shares. 

Section 8. And be it further enacted, That the said president and di¬ 
rectors shall have the power to call meetings of the stockholders at any time, 
stating in the call the business intended to be done, and no other shall be 
transacted at such called meeting; a majority of the stockholders in value, 
either in person or by proxy, shall be necessary to transact business, and at 
such called meeting, a majority of the stockho:.ders in value shall have 
power to remove any president or any of the directors and appoint others 
tn their stead. 

Section 9. And be it further enacted, That the said president and di- 
Ie< ors, or a majority of them, may appoint all such officers, engineers, 
ag nts or servants whatsoever, as they may deem necessary for the trans- 
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action of the business of said company, and may remove any of them at their 
pleasure; and a majority of them shall have power to determine by contract 
the compensation for all engineers, officers, and servants, in the employ 
of said company; and to determine, by the bye laws the manner and evi- 
dence of all transfers of stock in said company; and that a majority of them 
shall have power to pass all bye laws, which they may deem necessary and 
proper for exercising all the powers vested in this company hereby incor¬ 
porated, and for carrying into effect the objects of this act; Provided, only, 
that such bye laws shall not be contrary to the laws of this state, or the 
United States. 

Section 10. And be it further enacted, That the president and directors 
of said company, or a majority of them, are empowered to borrow money 
to carry into effect the objects of this act; to issue certificates or other 
evidence of such loans, and to pledge the property of the company for the 
payment of the same, and its interest. 

Section 11. And be it further enacted. That the president and directors 
shall be and they are hereby invested with all the rights and powers neces¬ 
sary to the construction and repair of a railroad from the town of Mont¬ 
gomery on the Alabama River, to a place called West Point on the Chatta- 
hoochie River, or such other part of such river as they'may think proper, 
and after completing said railroad to the Chattahoochie River, the said 
president and directors with the consent of two-thirds of the stockholders 
in value, at a meeting to be called for that purpose, may make or cause to 
be made a railroad to extend from any part of the railroad so completed, 
to any part of the Tennessee River, and may also with two-thirds of the 
stockholders in value, make or cause to be made, any number of lateral 
railroads or tracks in connection with either of said named railroad, in any 
direction whatsoever within the limits of the counties through which said 
railroad may pass; and the said president and directors shall be allowed the 
exclusive right for fifty years from the completion of said roads to the 
Chattahoochie and Tennessee Rivers, of using railroad or locomotive en¬ 
gines between the waters of the Alabama and Chattahoochie Rivers, and 
between either of the said rivers, and the Tennessee River; Provided, that 
this charter shall be void as to the said railroad to the Tennessee River, 
unless the same shall be commenced within five years, and completed with¬ 
in fifteen years, and as to the said road to the Chattahoochie River unless 
the same be commenced within three years and completed within ten years; 
Provided also, that at the expiration of said fifty years, the state of Alabama 
shall be authorized to take the whole of the said work as the property of the 
state upon the payment of the actual value of the stock of said company. 

Section 12. And be it further enacted, That the said president and di¬ 
rectors shall be authorized to contract for and receive conveyances for any 
land, stone or gravel, henceforth which may be required in the construction of 
said railroad, and when the owner and the company cannot agree, or when 
the owner is an infant, or non compos mentis, then it shall be lawful for 
said president and directors to apply to" any justice of the peace for a war¬ 
rant directed to the sheriff of any county commanding him to summon a 
jury of seven disinterested freeholders a majority of whom shall be authoris'd 
to assess the damages under the same rules and regulations now established■ 
by law, in cases of other roads, said jury, forthwith, shall assess the value 
of said land, stone, gravel and timber, &c: subject to the right of an app ! - 1 
to the circuit court by either party, who shall think themselves aggrieved, 
when the trial shall be de novo by a jury as in other cases, and the sherdf 
shall return the same to the office of the clerk of the county court of t e 
proper county, and at the next term of the commissioners court, the sai s 
shall be affirmed, if no objection, and if the court shall set the same asu e, 
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said court shall order a new writ and an assessment made in pursuance 
thereof shall be final, and the land, stone, gravel, timber, &c., so' contracted, 
for or condemned, shall enure to the said company, upon the payment of 
the said money to the persons contracted with, or into the court as the case 
may be, and at the expense of said company; Provided, however, that the 
said work shall in no wise be delayed on account of the proceedings, had as 
aforesaid, but the said company on tendering the amount, to which the 
land, stone, gravel or timber shall have been valued, to the owner or deposit¬ 
ing the same in the office of the clerk of said court, may proceed with the 
same work if there shall be no appeal; And provided further, that no right 
shall exist in said company to pull down or remove any dwelling house 
without the consent of the owner thereof. 

Section 13. And be it further enacted, That the said president and direc- 
tois, aftei having had the track upon which said railroad is to run surveyed 
and selected, may proceed to* let the same to’ contract; Provided, that they 
give sixty days public notice of the time and place of letting the same to 
contract, and the said road or roads, with all the works, improvements, 
and machinery for transportation used on said roads, are hereby vested in 
said company and their successors. 

Section 14. And be: it further exacted, That in case any person shall 
wilfully injure or obstruct in any degree the said road or roads, he shall for¬ 
feit and pay to the president and directors of said company three times the 
amount of all damages which they may sustain in consequence thereof, 
to be sued for and recovered in the same manner as provided by law for in¬ 
dividuals in like cases, and on complaint made to any magistrate within whose 
jurisdiction such offense shall be committed it shall be the duty of such 
magistrate to bind over the person or persons so offending, with sufficient 
security for his or their good behavior, for a term of not less than one year, 
and such offenders shall also be subject to indictment, and shall be sen¬ 
tenced at the discretion of the court to be imprisoned not less than six 
months, nor more than eighteen months. 

Section 15. And be it further enacted. That in the construction of said 
railroad the ‘president and directors shall not obstruct or use any public 
roads, now or hereafter to be established, but shall provide suitable and 
convenient ways, by which they shall cross the rail roads. 

Section 16. And be it further enacted, That after the completion of said 
road or any part thereof, the said president and directors may lay and col¬ 
lect tolls from all persons, property, merchandise or other commodities trans¬ 
ported thereon; Provided, that the said company shall not charge for trans¬ 
portation on said road more than at the rate of fifty cents per hundred 
weight for every hundred miles, and at the same rate for a greater or less 
ctis.ance, nor more than six cents for every passenger per mile. 

Approved, January 15, 1834. 

(Acts of Alabama, 1830-1833.) 
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SURVIVING CONFEDERATE PENSIONERS 

Alabama furnished 122,000 men to the Confederate Army 
during the four years of the War Between the States, of which 
number there are surviving today in Alabama only forty-five, 
all of whom are drawing pensions The following statement 
concerning pensions provided by the State for her Confeder¬ 
ate Veterans, was prepared by Mr. S. C. Blackshear, Secretary 
of the Alabama Pension Commission. There are on the State 
pension roll above 1,200 widows. At the time the Confed- 

j 

erate Soldiers’ Home was closed by the State and the buildings 
and grounds transferred to the State Welfare Department 
there were no veterans left in the home and only four widows. 
It was much more practical to close the home and to have 
the four widows reside either with relatives or board with 
friends as the upkeep of the buildings, grounds and adminis¬ 
trative forces was considerable. The surplus from the one- 
mill soldiers’ tax for Confederate pensions has by !an Act of 
the legislature been transferred to the State Welfare Depart¬ 
ment to be matched by government funds in the interest of 
old-age benefits. 

The military records of all wars in which Alabama has 
participated are administered by the Alabama State Depart¬ 
ment of Archives and History. These records, supplemented 
by records in the National Archives in Washington and other 
sources, are used to authenticate service for pensions, Con¬ 
federate headstones and other purposes. The military sec¬ 
tion of the Department is in charge of Peter A. Brannon, who 
has prepared a statement concerning certain phases of relief 
afforded Confederate veterans by this State, beginning in 
1867. 

Mr. Blackshear’s Statement 

As early as 1867 the State-, of Alabama through its Gen¬ 
eral Assembly saw fit to recognize claims of men who had 
seen military service in the Confederate States Army and had 
been bodily mutilated. So, recognition of claims established 
came about by an Act which authorized the Governor of Ala¬ 
bama to contract with some manufacturer of artificial limbs 
to furnish all such limbs as may be required by all men i 1 - 
siding within the State who had suffered bodily mutilation o 
the extent of a foot or leg. 
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There were a great many men who had been so badly 
maimed that artificial limbs would have been of no benefit. 
To these men the State paid the sum of one hundred 
($100.00) dollars each. 

To carry out the provisions of this Act the General As¬ 
sembly appropriated the sum of $3,000.00, one-half thereof 
in the bonds of the State. 

Benefits similar to the ones set out in the above Act were 
extended to maimed men by the following Acts: ' • 


Act Approved 3/8/1876 _$5,000.00 

Act Approved 2/8/1877 _$5,000.00 


until 1879 when the State authorized payments to those men 
who had lost an arm or a leg. Heretofore, artificial limbs 
had been furnished for those who had lost a foot or leg. In 
order that the full provisions of this Act might be carried out 
an appropriation of $10,000.00 was authorized. 


During the same year, 1879, an Act was passed to au¬ 
thorize payments of $150.00 to those men who had lost their 
sight while serving in the Confederate Army. The sum of 

$1800.00 was appropriated to carry into effect the provisions 
of this Act. 

By an Act of 1881 soldiers who had lost a leg or arm or 
had been materially disabled were entitled to receive the sum 
of $75.00. The sum of $15,000.00 was appropriated by the 
General Assembly to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Until 1891 all appropriations for the benefit of maimed 
soldiers had been made out of the General Fund of the State. 
In February of 1891 an Act was passed authorizing a tax levy 
of one-half mill on the dollar and such revenue was used for 
payments to soldiers. This tax brought into the State Treasury 
the first year more money for the soldiers than the previous 
appropriations for the past five years amounted to. This did 
not necessarily indicate that the veterans received more bene¬ 
fits; it only meant that payments to more veterans than here- 
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tofore could be made. Each year the pension rolls of the 
state increased and from year to year the payments varied 
in amounts. 

Under an Act approved February 10, 1899, a tax of one 
mill on the dollar was levied. More money than ever before 
was brought into the treasury by this act for the benefit of the 
soldiers. The peak year of taxes for the soldiers fund 
amounted to $335,937.70. 

By 1904 the pension rolls had increased so that the one- 
mill tax levy was not sufficient to satisfy payments to vet¬ 
erans. Appropriations from the General Fund were made, in 
addition to the one-mill levy, thus vastly increasing the Sol¬ 
diers' Fund. From the year 1904 to about the year 1928 con¬ 
tinuous appropriations from the General Fund were made to 
augment the one-mill levy. By this time the pensioners had 
increased to 9210, which included widows of soldiers or sail¬ 
ors. A substantial decrease each year from 1926 to the pres¬ 
ent time is noted in the pension rolls; the number dropping 
from 9210 to 1326. 

Prior to 1923 a limitation as to possession or ownership 
of property caused numbers of veterans and widows to be 
dropped from the rolls and affected the chances of others 
being placed on the rolls. In 1923 an Act was passed 
repealing the “limitation as to possession or ownership of 
property" clause. This same Act swept away all barriers 
such as salary and income of a veteran or widow and made 
it possible for all veterans to receive pensions whose military 
record could be proved. 

It was not until 1935 that the one-mill tax levy was suffi¬ 
cient to meet all demands for pensions and expenses of oper¬ 
ating the Pension Commission. Section 20 of an Act of 1935 
authorizing transfers out of Soldiers Fund to Welfare De¬ 
partment states, “There is hereby appropriated out of the 
funds in the State Treasury arising from the aforesaid one- 
mill tax set apart for the payment of Confederate Pensions 
all the surplus and residue thereof after the payment in full 
of the said Confederate Pensions and other charges against 
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.said fund set out in Article 1 of Chapter 55 of the Code of 
Alabama of 1923, as amended, for the purposes and to be 
used and applied as herein directed, ***** f 0 r old age as¬ 
sistance . There was no surplus or residue in the pension 
lund until 19o7 and that year $295,000.00 was transferred 
in accordance with the above section. In 1938 the sum of 
$371,500.00 was transferred to the Welfare Department. 


Again, in 1939 an act was approved to transfer to the 
Welfare Depaitment all the surplus or residue thereof after 
the payment in full of the pensions to Confederate" soldiers 
and sailors and their widows and other charges against said 
fund set out in the provisions of the laws authorizing the pay¬ 
ment of such pensions to Confederate soldiers and sailors or 
their widows*****-. During the year 1939 the amount of 
$329,990.00 was transferred to the Welfare Department. 


An Act of 1939 authorized the largest individual pay¬ 
ments of pensions to Confederate veterans or widows that 
had ever been paid. Starting October 1, 1939, the Alabama 
Pension Commission increased veterans’ pension warrants to 
$65.00 each month andm widows’ to $30.00 each month. This 
same act provided for payments to be made monthly instead 
of quarterly. Prior to October 1, 1939, the pensioners were 
divided into four classes as provided by law. Veterans were 
in Class “A”; Class I included widows of the age of 80 years 
and over or totally blind; Class II included widows between 
the ages of seventy and eighty and Class III included widows 
under the age of seventy years. Since the passage of the 1939 
Act there are only two classes, veterans and widows. 


The present law requires five years actual bona fide resi- 
cence an d citizenship in the State immediately preceding the 
fiUng of application to entitle any person to be enrolled as a 
pensioner. The widow must have married the soldier hus- 
uid, as whose widow she would draw a pension, prior to 
January l, 1904. This does not apply where the widow of a 
seldier marries another soldier and such husband dies. 
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List of Confederate Veterans on the Pension Roll of Alabama 

As of August 15, 1940 


County 


Name 


Address 


Bibb _Jno. G. McDaniel.._Brent, Rt. 2 

Calhoun _Jas. F. Cooper _Eastaboga, Rt. 2 

A. W. Dorn ..._620 Park Ave., Anniston 

T. J. Waites_802 Quintard, Anniston 

Clarke_T. J. Turner _Thomasville 

Clay _Thomas Peoples_Delta, Rt. 1 

Cleburne___R. W. Holmes_Heflin, Rt. 1 

Coffee ____W. H. Wilson_,__Tennille, Rt. 2 

Conecuh _John T. Brown_McKenzie, Rt. 1 

Crenshaw _J. M. Etheridge _ Searight 

Dallas _J- W. Moore _Selma 

DeKalb_G. W. Chumley _:_Collinsville 

W. U. Jacoway___Fort Payne 

Elmore _I. R. Nix_Deatsville 

Escambia _J. F. Drury __Flomaton 

Fayette _H. M. Bell _Fayette 

Franklin _A. H. Taylor_Belmont, Miss., Rt. 1 

Geneva _L. M. Bailey _Hartford 

M. M. Burch _ Hartford 

Houston _Solomon Bradshaw_._Dothan, Rt. 2 

Jefferson _R. T. Boatright — 2826-7th Ave. S. Birmingham 

Jno. E. Hewlett....4120-4th Ave. S. Birmingham 

Matthew M. Williams __..Ensley 

Lauderdale ._J. H. Nelson _Rt. 2, Warrior 

Andrew J. Brown_Rt, 1, Anderson 

Lawrence _Pleasant M. LeMay_Town Creek 

J. W. Dixon _Moulton 

Madison __Wm. T. Bennett _Gurley 

Wm, J. Castleberry_Madison 

J. A. Stegar _ Ryland 

Marion _W. H, Edwards__ Rt. 1, Bear Creek 

Marshall_Jno. L. Cox_Rt. 2, Horton 

Mobile _William Parker _St. Elmo 

Monroe _W. H. Hasty_Excel 

Montgomery .-Paul Sanguinetti _% Capitol, Montgomery 

Morgan_Jno. D. McClanahan _Hartselb 
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County 


Name 


Address 


Pickens-H. P. May ___Gordo 

Pike -J. A. Davison_Rt. 1, Troy 

Shelby -Robt. L» Killougb ___ Siluria 

Sumter ____Geo. N. Rainer _ Cuba 

Talladega —Benj. Prior Maddox_Munford, Rt. 2 

P. R. Crump ---- Lincoln, Rt. 1 

Tuscaloosa —J. R. Kennedy -Tuscaloosa 

Walker-F. M. Mackey ___ Cordova 

Washington „S. R. Hartley _... Copeland 


Mr. Brannon’s Statement 


The first relief, in the nature of a pension, authorized for 
former soldiers who had served the State and the Confedera¬ 
cy was an Act of the Alabama Legislature approved February 
19, 1867. That Act is as follows: 

AN ACT 

For the relief of maimed Officers and Soldiers who be¬ 
longed to the military organizations of this State or of the 
Confederate States. 

“Whereas, There are now resident in this State a large 
number of men who, while in the military service of this State 
or of the Confederate States, suffered bodily mutilation, and 
it is fit and proper there should be some recognition by Ala¬ 
bama of the claim thus established, therefore:— 

“Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Alabama, in General Assem¬ 
bly convened, That His Excellency, the Governor, be, and he 
is hereby authorized and requested to contract, in such man¬ 
ner as he may deem best, and as soon after the passage of 
tuis act as may be found practicable, with some manufacturer 
of improved artificial limbs, to furnish all such limbs as, under 
the provisions of this act, may be required for the use of all 
persons now resident within this State, with intention here to 
i ‘side, who, during the late war, served in any capacity in the 
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military service of the State or of the Confederate States and 
in the line of duty of said service, suffered bodily mutillation 
to the extent of a foot or leg; Provided, That such party con¬ 
tracting shall engage to deliver the limbs contracted for at 
some central point in this State, and then and there to have 
such limbs properly fitted to all persons under the provisions 
of this act thereto entitled, in such manner as shall best pro¬ 
mote their ease, security and comfort; And provided further, 
That in no case shall such contract be awarded to any person 
who shall not agree to furnish such limbs at a price not to 
exceed seventy ($70.00) dollars for an artificial leg when the 
amputation has been above and fifty ($50.00) dollars when 
it has been below the knee joint. 

“Section 2. * * * * * 

“Section 3 , * * * * * 

“Section 4. * * * * * 

“Section 5. (Provides that in event mutillation is of 
such nature that no artificial limb can be used, he is to be 
paid $ 100.00 in lieu, thereof.) 

“Section 6 . * * * * * 

“Section 7. (Appropriate $30,000.00, one half to be 
paid in money and one half in bonds of this State.) 

“Approved February 19, 1867.” 

Acts of Alabama, 1866-67, page 695 et seq. 

Filed in the Military Records Division of the Alabama 
State Department of Archives and History in the archives of 
the Pension Bureau are the papers incident to the claims of 
men who applied from the several counties during the years 
1867, 1868, and subsequent years through 1879. A recapitu¬ 
lation for the years 1867 and 1879 shows 218 artificial limbs 
furnished during the first year and 133 during the last (1879). 
As noted in the Act, the contractor was not permitted to ex¬ 
ceed seventy dollars for an artificial leg when the amputa¬ 
tion was above the knee and fifty dollars when it was below 
the knee joint. The Governor entered into the contract with 
Strasser and Callahan of Montgomery to furnish such artificial 
limbs as might be required. 
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Form Number One, the application for artificial limbs, 
bears the man s name, his residence and his military service 
record, showing the date of his receiving the wound in line 
of duty as well as the place. On proof of service, and the 
sworn statement that he was a bona fide resident of the 
county, the Probate Judge sent a copy of his application to 
the State Auditor, who directed a requisition on the contrac¬ 
tor to furnish the artificial limb, and to take a receipt therefor. 
These proofs of service, together with certified statements', 
requisitions, etc., are filed in these original pension papers. 
A very interesting incident of one of the early applications 
for a pension, financial relief, is the case of one C. J. Arm¬ 
strong of Butler County, whose papers show that he was wear¬ 
ing an artificial limb when he applied for a pension in 1881. 
Under date of April 28, 1881, Mr. Armstrong certifies that he 
received a leg in 1868, and about 1872 he received another 
one of Strasser s legs”. He says it was some improvement 
over the first leg. He thought that Strasser drew seventy- 
five dollars for each of his legs. The first one never bene- 
fitted him until he took it to pieces and fastened a peg to the 
“boat part” of it. The last one, he certifies that he has “on 
hand yet”. He injects the remark that “so you see I am tak¬ 
ing good care of it.” Mr. Armstrong, sometime about 1875, 
drew a peg leg, one of the Hawkins make, and wore it every 
day “until I wore it completely out”. He says that Hawkins 
received thirty-five dollars for his legs. As a basis of his 
claim of April, 1881, he brings out the fact that the leg which 
he was then wearing was of his own make. Mr. Armstrong 
was a veteran of Company C, Thirty-Third Alabama Infantry 
Regiment, C. S. A. He was wounded in action on the 27 
day of May, 1864, at New Hope Church, Georgia. 

The contracting firm of Strasser and Callahan changed 
its name in 1874 to J. Strasser. In that same year contracts 
were made with William M. Hawkins of Elba of Coffee County 
laid J.. E. Roberts of Montgomery. There is a statement that 
Hawkins got one of the first contract legs, and through his 
experience with this, took out a patent on his own manufac¬ 
ture which gave more satisfaction. 
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A. STRASSER, 

MANUFACTURER 

OF 
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I am now prepared to manufacture Artiliciul Limits of all kinds at 

REASONABLE PRICES. 


The work that 1' turn out for simple roust motion and peculiar and’skill-. Aj 
j!i fnl adaptation of the joints as well as •£ 

| SUPERIOR DURABILITY AND LIGHTNESS, | 

$ (weighing only from .‘1 to 4 i and a half pounds, according to size,) cannot be SJ 

1 SURPASSED 1 

by any yet brought to the notice of the public. 

All who desire artificial limbs, are invited to call at my establishment on 

9 . 

jj Near the First Baptist Church, Montgomery* Alabama, and examine for your- 

* selves. * 

j§) I iam satisfied that I can give satisfaction to all; 



A. STRASSER. 


January 1st 1866, 


In 1878 the pension plan was changed and instead of 
furnishing an arm or a leg to a cripple, a flat sum could be 
paid. This Act also provided for relief for the blind. 

Section Seven of the original Act provided $30,000.00 as 
the original operating sum. In 1871, after four years under 
the original Act there was an unexpended balance of $15,- 
560.00. There were legislative Telief Acts in 1872, 1874, and 
1876. An Act approved in February, 1877, appropriated 
$5,000.00 for the furnishing of arms only. If the arm had 
been amputated in such a manner that an artificial one could 
not be worn, then the maimed soldier was to be paid $75.00 in 
lieu. The records show that twenty Alabamians took ad¬ 
vantage of this Act, five of them resided in Tuscaloosa Coui - 

ty. 
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ALABAMA HISTORY IN BRIDGES 

No. 3 


PETTUS BRIDGE 

BY MARIE BANKHEAD OWEN 

It has been the custom for a number of years in this State 
to perpetuate the memory of certain outstanding citizens by 
naming bridges in their honor. Former issues of the Alabama 
Historical Quarterly have carried articles about bridges erected 
and dedicated during the publication of the periodical ten 
years ago. Since that time a number of named bridges have 
been dedicated. The last to attract statewide attention was 
the dedication of the Edmund Winston Pettus Bridge at Sel¬ 
ma. This tribute to one of Alabama’s most distinguished cit¬ 
izens was celebrated with extensive and varied programs cov- 
eiing May 24-26, 1940, inclusive. The ceremonies were at¬ 
tended by people from all over the State who venerated the 
name of Pettus and were interested in this memorial to him. 

The new bridge took the place of the old Selma bridge 
which was built in the 1880’s when the citizens of Selma felt 
that the traffic across the Alabama River at that point justi¬ 
fied a toll bridge to take the place of the old ferry boat that 
had served the public since pioneer days. At that time there 
were no public funds for bridges and the citizens made the 
necessary contribution through the Selma Bridge Corpora¬ 
tion. During the eighties river traffic was very heavy, pas¬ 
senger and freight boats passing up and down the stream 
continuously. It was necessary to build a turning span in 
the bridge which occasionally held up traffic for several 
minutes or even an hour. Since the abandonment of the river 
service the public has not suffered the inconvenience of delay 
in crossing the bridge. In 1899 Dallas County bought the 
bridge for $65,000 and made it free of tolls for the use of the 
public. The old bridge was a memento of the “horse and 
b' ggy days” and like so many reminders of those former 
ti nes is now but a memory. Tourists passing from one part 
01 the country to another on named and numbered highways 
aie n °w using the Edmund Winston Pettus bridge. 
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Selma 

Selma, located upon the north bank of the Alabama River 
first found its place in Alabama’s recorded history as early 
as 1732 when the locality is marked on D’Anville’s map as 
“Ecor Bienville”. This designation was probably given by 
the map maker owing to the fact that Bienville had a slight 
engagement in that vicinity with the Alibamo Indians: As 
early as 1809 the place was designated as “high soap stone 
bluff” owing to its eminence above the river. In 1815 a 
Tennesseean, named Thomas Moore, settled with his family 
on the bluff where he cultivated a few acres of corn, but 
supported himself and family by fishing and hunting. In 
1819 the Selma Land Company was organized and from that 
date forward the town has grown steadily. The name “Sel¬ 
ma” was given to the town by Hon. William Rufus King, 
United States Senator, Minister to France and Vice-President 
of the United States. Mr. King owned a plantation near 
Selma, which is still in possession of one of his great-nieces. 
In 1836 two companies of volunteers were organized and 
went from Selma to serve against the Indians, one against 
the Seminoles of Florida, the other against the disaffected 
Creeks of Alabama. 

Selma was always an ardent Southern city and furnished 
five full companies to the Confederate cause during the first 
twelve months of the war. The town was the most important 
military depot in the lower States of the Confederacy. Here 
were established a powder mill, nitre works, an arsenal, a 
foundry for making shot and shell, a naval iron foundry which 
made the largest and best cannon in America, iron works in 
which everything was made from a horse shoe nail to cannon 
carriages, a factory in which everything in the way of steam 
machinery was manufactured, a manufactory for making 
harness, trace chains, canteens and wagon gear, a foundry 
for making steam boilers and engines, in short, by 1863 there 
was every kind of manufactory in Selma for makng all the 
war materials needful in the gigantic conflict between the 
United States and the Confederacy. 

The four noted gun boats, “Tennessee”, “Selma”, “Mor¬ 
gan” and “Gaines”, forming Buchanan’s fleet at Fort Mor¬ 
gan were made in Selma. 
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The New Bridge 

The Pettus Bridge was constructed by the T. A. Loving 
Company, of Goldsboro, N. C., at a cost of $665,000. The 
bridge is on U. S. Highway No. 80, and was constructed by the 
State Highway Department, of which Chris J. Sherlock is 
Director. 


Edmund Winston Pettus 

Edmund Winston Pettus, lawyer, jurist, Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral, Confederate States Army, and United States Senator, 
was born July 6, 1821, in Limestone County, Ala., and died 
July 27, 1907, in Hot Springs, N. C., where he had gone in 
the interest of his health. He is buried in Live Oak Cemetery, 
in Selma. Senator Pettus was the son of a Virginia planter 
who removed to Alabama in the early period. The Senator 
was the grandson of Captain Anthony Winston, a Revolu¬ 
tionary soldier of Virginia and the great-great-grandson of 
Isaac Winston, an English emigrant who came to Virginia 
during the Colonial period. General Pettus was educated in 
the old field schools of Limestone County and at Clinton Col¬ 
lege, in Tennessee. In 1840, he began the study of law in 
Tuscumbia, under William Cooper, who was the leader of 
the bar in North Alabama. His legal career was interrupted 
by his service as a Lieutenant in the Mexican War. Upon 
his return from the war he was elected Judge of the Seventh 
Circuit but removed to Dallas County where he resumed the 
practice of law as a member of the firm, Pettus, Pegues and 
Dawson. Being of an adventurous turn young Pettus joined 
a party of neighbors who went on horseback from Alabama 
to California during the gold rush. At the outbreak of the 
War Between the States he entered the Confederate Army, 
rising from the rank of Lieutenant to Major in the 20th Ala¬ 
bama Infantry Regiment, Confederate States Army and was 
finally made Brigadier General. General Pettus had a bril¬ 
liant military career during that period of history, having 
fought at Vicksburg and through many other battles during 
i e long struggle to Bentonville, N. C., where he was seri- 
o isly wounded in action. When peace was declared General 
Pettus returned to Selma and resumed the practice of law. 
P ; 1896 he was nominated by the Democratic Party and 
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elected by the Legislature of Alabama which was the mode 
of electing the United States Senators at that time. The 
Primary system having been inaugurated later he was nomi¬ 
nated as his own successor without opposition in 1907 and 
was unanimously re-elected by the Legislature for a six year 
term but died, March 4, 1915, before the expiration of his 
second term. He was succeeded by former Governor Joseph 
F. Johnston. 

Young Pettus married in 1844, Mary, daughter of Judge 
Samuel Chapman. Among his descendants was Francis L. 
Pettus, who himself had a distinguished career in Alabama 
in the legal profession and in politics. 
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DIARY OF CAPTAIN EDWARD CRENSHAW OF THE 

CONFEDERATE STATES ARMY 

(Other portions of Captain Crenshaw s diary have been carried in pre¬ 
ceding - numbers of the Quarterly. The remainder of the diary will be included 
in future issues.) 

Tuesday, Oct. 4, 1864. 

Weather cloudy and disagreeable. All quiet today. No 
news of importance. Received a letter from Ma and one 
from Brother Walter. They gave me the unwelcome in¬ 
formation that Wat. Coleman of my old company in the 17th 
Ala. had been captured in one of the battles around Atlanta, 
and that Maj. Burnett of the 17th was badly wounded. They 
also informed me that Uncles Ed. & Fred had gone off in 
the Reserves. Their letters were dated 24th Sept, and Ma 
said that Pa. would leave Home next day, and that Gov. 
Watts had become very unpopular on account of his course. 
I answered Ma’s letter immediately. 

Wednesday, Oct. 5. 

A beautiful day and all quiet along the lines. The news 
from all parts of the Confederacy is cheering. The Yankees 
advanced from Kentucky into South Western Virginia a few 
days ago and were badly defeated at Saltville. Gen. Early 
has stopped retreating in the Valley, and Gen. Sheridan has 

commenced retiring. Gen. Price is, within a few miles of St. 
Louis with a strong force. 

Received a letter from Col. Jones today saying he ex¬ 
pected to be promoted soon and offering me a position on his 
staff, which of course I will accept. 

Thursday, Oct. 6th. 

All quiet along the James and in front of Petersburg to¬ 
day. Went on duty today. My jaw is still running but is not 

Painful now. No news of importance today that we can 
gather. 

F riday, Oct. 7th. 

Gen. Lee attacked the enemy’s extreme right today, cap¬ 
ering their breastworks, ten pieces of artillery, and some 
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prisoners. Brig. Gen'l Gregg of Texas was killed at the head 
of his brigade. It is turning cold. 

Saturday, Oct. 8th. 

Visited Richmond today, on business for mess. Made 
several purchases for mess &c. The fight of yesterday turns 
out to have been quite a brilliant little affair. Lieut. Gen. 
R. H. Anderson commanded in the field. Field's Division of 
Anderson's Corps bore the brunt of the Battle. Quite cold 
today. Drew pay to Sept. 30th. Returned to Post at Drew- 
ry's Bluff, before sundown. 

Sunday, Oct. 9th. 

A beautiful day, but very cold. Capt. Holmes returned 
from a tour of inspection today. All quiet along our lines 
today. On duty as officer of the day. Mr. Jno. Pearson of 
Arkansas was assigned to duty yesterday as a Second Lieu¬ 
tenant in the C. S. Marine Corps. He seems to be a very 
clever young gentleman, and barely 20 years of age. He is 
very intelligent and will no doubt prove quite an acquisition 
to our Corps. 

Monday, Oct. 10th. 

All quiet today. Clear and cold. 

Tuesday, Oct. 11th. 

All quiet along our lines today. Clear and cool. 

Wednesday, Oct. 12th. 

Clear and cold. Cloudy in the evening. All quiet along 
our lines today. A young Englishman (a Lieut, of Engineers 
in English Army) who was stationed at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
when the Tallahassee was there, and just from that place, 
visited us today. His name is Lieut. Keath. Started to Rich¬ 
mond this morning, but the boat left me. 

Thursday, 13th. 

All quiet today. Nothing new. Clear and cold. Went 
to Richmond today on business. * * * Sent $8 (in gold) by 
Express to Engineer J. F. Green, C. S. Steamer, “Tallahassee ” 
which amount I owed him. 
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Friday, 14th. 

Clear and cold. All quiet today. On duty as Officer of 
the day. Wrote to Mother today. Wrote to Serg’t Smith, 
C. S. Steamer “Tallahassee.” * * * 

Saturday, 15th. 

Clear and cold. All quiet here. Went to Richmond to¬ 
day. Sent five dollars in gold to Corporal J. S. Jones, C. S. 
Marines, C. S. Steamer “Tallahassee” by W. A. Whitehead, 
Ship’s Steward. I borrowed the sum mentioned above from 
Corp. Jones while I was on the Tallahassee. 

Met Lieut. Crittenden, son of Geo. B. Crittenden, and a 
cousin of Maj. Harry I. Thornton, 58th Ala. I became ac¬ 
quainted with him in the Army of Tenn. and also went to col¬ 
lege with him at the Virginia University. “He was on his 
way to Europe”, he said, when I met him today. “Said there 
was no opening for him in our service, and' he was going to 
leave the Confederacy.” 

Sunday, 16th. 

Clear and cold, all quiet in our immediate vicinity. Wrote 
to Corporal J. S. Jones, C. S. Marines, last night informing 
him that I had sent him five dollars in gold which he had 
loaned me while I was on the Tallahassee. Idled away the 
day in a shameful manner. * * * * 

Monday, 17th. 

Clear and cold. All quiet in our neighborhood. On 
duty as “officer of the day”. Lieut. Berry, C. S. Marines, 
came up from Charleston on duty. He is with us today. I 
am favorably impressed with him. Brig. Gen. Kirkland of 
Hokes Division and formerly a Lieutenant in the U. S. Ma¬ 
rines dined with us today. He is the most quiet and say noth¬ 
ing man I ever saw. * * * * 

Tuesday, 18th. 

Cloudy in forenoon and cold. Study today: English 

Grammar, Arithmetic, Regulations, Artillery and Infantry 

Tactics, Todd’s Manual, History &c. All quiet along our 
lines, * * * * 
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Clear and cold. All quiet in our vicinity. Inspection at 
batteries today. No letters from home this month. The wife 
of 1st Lieut. R. H. Henderson, C. S. Marines graced our dull 
camp with her presence this evening. She made quite a fav¬ 
ourable impression. She came down from Richmond late 
in the evening in company with her husband who has left us 
to take command of the two Marine Guards at the Navy 
Yards at Richmond. It is Indian Summer now, and the 
weather is very soft and lovely. 

Thursday, 20th. 

Went to Richmond on business for mess. Drew travel¬ 
ling expenses and commutation for transportation from Wil¬ 
mington to Drewry’s Bluff—$92.00. Saw Cousin Edward El¬ 
more (Confederate States’ Treasurer) a few minutes on the 
street. Met an old classmate of mine at the University of 
Alabarria in ’59, ’60, Lindsay now a captain in Law’s Brigade, 
Field’s Division. Enemy opened a heavy and rapid fire of 
Artillery on our lines about sunset. 

Friday, 21st. 

All quiet today. On duty as officer of the day. Read a 
very instructive chapter on the Philology of the English Lan¬ 
guage. The following authors are named as good models for 
style and good English: Barrow, Milton, Shakespeare, Coler¬ 
idge, Cowper, Dean Swift, Gibbon, Burke, DeQuincey, Julius 
Hare, Walter Savage Landor, Addison, Southey. 

Dean Swift, Cowper, Walter Savage Landor, are repre¬ 
sented as being particularly excellent in style and graceful 
idiomatic English. 

The day is perfectly lovely. The air is soft and bracing. 
The Indian Summer is decidedly the loveliest part of the year 
in Virginia. 

Saturday, 22d. 

Cold and cloudy. Some rain late in the evening. Gen. 
Sheridan has whipped Gen. Early in the Shenandoah Valley 
again (Wednesday, 19th) taking 23 pieces of Artillery from 
him so it is reported. The line of batteries erected by the 
enemy from Battery Harrison to Signal Hill and running 
parallel to the River, opened on our Iron-Clad Fleet this 
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morning and drove them back to Chaffin’s Bluff, having 
damaged them considerably and wounding 7 men. The en¬ 
emy’s batteries were not more than 3/4 of a mile from the 
River, and it is thought that they were firing from 30 pounder 
Parrotts. 

Sunday, 23rd. 

Clear and beautiful. Moderately warm. Went to church 
today. There is a very elegant little church close to Fort 
Drewry, and about a dozen ladies from the neighborhood at¬ 
tend divine services there. 

Monday, 24th. 

Clear and cool. All quiet today. No further particulars 
of Gen. Early’s Defeat. Over 1400 prisoners that he cap¬ 
tured in the beginning of the battle have reached Richmond. 
Received a letter from Father today. All well and no news 
at home. Study all the time that I can spare from my duties, 
that I may have to perform. 

Tuesday, 25th. 

Clear and cool. All quiet today. Received a letter from 
Private J. S. Jones, C. S. Marines, C. S. Steamer, “Tallahas¬ 
see” acknowledged the receipt of some gold that I had sent 
him and that I had overpaid him the amount I owed him. 
Wrote to Father yesterday. 

Wednesday, 26th. 

Clear and warm. Cloudy in the evening. All quiet. Went 
to Richmond today. Saw the funeral cortege of Brig. Gen. 
Archer pass. He died of disease. Yankee bullets failed to 
pierce his brave heart; but when his time was run on this 
earth death claimed him by gentler means, 

Thursday, 27th. 

Cloudy and rainy. All quiet with about 4 P. M. when 
a tolerably brisk fire of artillery was begun on the North 
Side and continued until after sundown. Have not learned 
the cause or result. Received duplicate receipts of ordnance 
and ordnance stores from Lieut. H. M. Doak, Commd’g Ma¬ 
rine Guard attached to C. S. Steamer “Tallahassee”. He said 
hiat the “Tallahassee” would drop down to the mouth of the 
( ape Fear River on the 25th instant. 
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Friday, 28th. 

Clear and beautiful today. All quiet along our lines. 
Severe fighting on both sides of the river yesterday. Enemy 
made repeated assaults on our works and were repulsed with 
heavy loss. We captured some prisoners. Gen. Dearing of 
the Cavalry reported killed. Two important communications 
in today’s papers between Generals Lee and Grant. Gen. 
Lee writes a long letter in reference to Butler’s putting our 
prisoners at work in Dutch Gap Canal below here, in pre¬ 
tended retaliation for our putting negro soldiers captured 
from the Yankees at work on our intrenchments. Gen. Lee 
said that this was a mistake or a misapprehension of orders 
&c and proved conclusively that our government had a per¬ 
fect right to return to their owners all slaves captured in 
arms or in any other way from the Yankees, and that only 
such had ever been employed by us in work on our fortifi¬ 
cations (and then not under fire as ours were at Dutch Gap) 
and that he ordered them to be returned, to the rear as soon 
as he learned the fact of their being at work on our fortifica¬ 
tions. And asking Gen. Grant if he sanctioned Gen. Butler’s 
. proceedings. 

Gen. Grant replied that it was not his business to argue 
about slavery &c; but that he would say that all men who 
had been received as soldiers in the United States Service 
must be treated as prisoners of war without distinction of 
colour or previous condition, when captured, and if they were 
treated in any other way that he should be compelled to re¬ 
taliate; though he should regret the painful necessity and 
hoped it would not arise. 

Saturday, 29th. 

Clear and beautiful. Nothing new. On duty as officer 
of the day. Dreamed last night that Generals Beauregard 
and Hood gained a glorious victory in North Georgia, and 
that I was presented on the field. * * * * 

Sunday, 30th. 

Clear and beautiful. All quiet today. Nothing new. * * * * 

General Dearing reported killed on the 27th inst, Wi s 
not killed. 
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Monday, Oct. 31st, 1864. 

Clear and cold. All quiet today. Nothing new of im¬ 
portance. Received 1 a letter from Mother yesterday evening. 
All well at home, and nothing new. Received a note from 
Cousin Bolling Hall, per John, who went to Petersburg today. 

Tuesday, November 1st, 1864. 

Clear and cold. All quiet. Nothing new. Went to 
Richmond today. Everyone there is in fine spirits. Drew 
pay to Oct. 31st, 1864. * * 555 * Paid Mess Cook George $61.50 
hire due him up to October 31st, '64. 

Wednesday, 2nd. 

Cloudy and rainy all day. On duty as officer of the day. 
Heavy shelling in the direction of Dutch Gap and Petersburg. 
No news in the papers. Price reported by the Yankee papers 
to have been defeated and driven out of Missouri. Gen. Ear- 
ly in command of the Army of the Valley issued an order 
a few days ago severely reprimanding his Infantry and Cav- 
! airy, and blaming them for our disasters in the Valley. And 
also an order exempting the Corps of Artillery attached to 
his army from the Strictures contained in his other order, and 
complimenting very highly their gallantry and discipline. 
Col. Carter commands the Corps of artillery attached to 
Early's Army, which corps consists of Nelson's, Braxton's 
King's and Cutshaw’s Battalions of Artillery. 

Thursday, Nov. 3rd, 1864. 

Cloudy and rainy and cold. Nothing new of importance. 
All quiet along our lines. * * * * Received a letter from Sg’t 
M. Smith of my old Marine Guard on the Tallahassee. 

Friday, 4th. 

Clear, and cold. All quiet along our lines. Nothing of 
importance in the newspapers. We are having beautiful 
weather again. 

Saturday, 5th. 

Clear and cold. No news of importance. All quiet along 
o ir lines in this vicinity. Wrote to Mother. Wrote to Cousin 
I oiling Hall at Petersburg. * * * * 
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Sunday, 6th. 

Clear and cold. Went to church. Officer of Day. Noth¬ 
ing new today. All quiet. * * * * 

Monday, 7th. 

Clear and cold. Confederate States Congress assembled 
today—quorum present at 12, M. President's Message was 
read to Congress. A very important state paper. Recom¬ 
mend the purchase by the Government of 40,000 slaves to be 
used for military purposes — and as soldiers should it be¬ 
come necessary. And to promise them their freedom and to 
intercede with the different States to get permission for them 
to reside within their limits after the War, as a reward for 
the faithful discharge of their duties. And also recommend¬ 
ing that the authorities be allowed to detail such editors as 
are necessary to carry on the requisite number of newspapers 
and to conscript the rest. * * * 554 * 

Tuesday, Nov. 8th. 

Election day at the North for President of the United 
States. Abraham Lincoln is a candidate for reelection—and 
Andy Johnson of Tennessee is a candidate for Vice-President 
on his ticket. Geo. B. McClellan and Geo. E. Pendleton of 
Ohio, are the Democratic candidates for President and Vice- 
President. Lincoln is having everything his own way and 
will certainly be elected. In fact the present election is only 
a farce. 

Wednesday, 9th. 

Nothing new today. All quiet along the lines. Nearly 
all of the officers of the C. S. Marine Corps sent up a petition 
to the President petitioning to have the Marine Corps trans¬ 
ferred to the Army and increased to a Brigade of three regi¬ 
ments and one regiment to be designated as Marine Inf't’v, 
and from it the Sec. of War is to furnish the guards required 
by the Sec. of Navy on his requisition &c. * * * * * 

Thursday, 10th. 

Nothing new. On duty as officer of day. Clear and cold. 

Friday, 11th. 

Clear and cold. Northern papers of a late date report 
the Confederate Steam Sloop of War “Florida” by the U. 8. 
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Steamer Wachusetts in the Bay of San Salvador Brazil, with 12 
officers and 58 men on board—the commander and the rest 
of the crew were on shore. No loss of life. It is very evident 
ihat being in neutral waters the Florida made no resistance. 

Saturday, 12th. 

Clear and cold nothing new—all quiet along the lines. 
Went to Richmond today. The Navy Authorities bought in 
Wilmington or in some Foreign port an assorted cargo and 
brought it to Richmond. The President’s family and Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy’s family and the families of others in high 
authority. I do not know who else besides those I have 
named were allowed to go to the Navy Store House and select 
such articles as they needed or rather desired in the way of 
all manner of assorted goods and when they had been satis¬ 
fied and that too at very low prices, a few other officers of 
the Navy and Marines were allowed to purchase a few things. 
I was so fortunate as to be among the favoured ones and 
bought a good many valuable and useful little articles for 
my Mother. It is said in justification of buying this cargo 
that there were a great many articles and supplies required 
by the Navy, and that they could be bought at a much lower 
rate by taking the whole cargo and that they intended to sell 
the. rest of the cargo at auction and in this manner get the 
articles required for almost nothing. 

Sunday, 13th. 

Clear and cold. All quiet along our lines. Nothing 
new. Went to church today. * * * * * The Tallahassee has 
come into Wilmington again. 

Monday, 14th. 

Clear and cold; All quiet today. On duty as officer of 
the day. Bought one gallon of fine French brandy at Navy 
btore House which I intend to send home to my Mother for 
medical purposes. It is generally conceded today that Lin¬ 
coln has been reelected President of the U. S. and it is re¬ 
ported that he has called for 1,000,000 men to crush out the 
r> hellion. Good news from Forrest in Tennessee. He has 
c stroyed several gunboats and a great many transports on 
t! e Tennessee River at Johnsonville and destroyed a vast 
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amount of supplies. The daring” scout Lieut. Gregg of Nash¬ 
ville, Tenn. took breakfast with us today. 

Tuesday, 15th. 

Clear and pleasant. All quiet. No news of importance 
today. All quiet along our lines on the North Side and around 
Petersburg. Read a story in New York Ledger said to be 
founded on fact—written by Mrs. Southworth—and the hero 
of which was the great William Wirt. > It tells how nobly he 
struggled from a nameless boyhood into a great and good 
man. He is a noble example for a young Southerner to imi¬ 
tate. 

Wednesday, 16th. 

Today has been appointed by the President in a solemn 
proclamation a day of Thanksgiving and worship for the 
bountiful harvest and many blessings that God has bestowed 
upon us. Clear and beautiful. An occasional cannon shot 
can be heard in the distance. 

Thursday, 17th. 

Clear and cool. No news of importance today. Visited 
Richmond today on business. Saw none of my army friends. 
Every one seemed to be in good spirits. I think our people 
are becoming accustomed to war. Old Virginia is a noble 
state and worthy of the imitation of her Southern sisters. The 
prospect of four years more of bloody war in her borders 
does not seem to depress her spirits at all. She is as proudly 
defiant as ever. Met Capt. Foote of Gen. RlR. Johnson’s 
Staff, and son of Hon. H. S. Foote of Tenn. today. Favourab¬ 
ly impressed. 

Friday, 18th. 

Warm and cloudy. Some rain in the evening. Great 
cheering along the Yankee lines yesterday evening. Sup¬ 
posed to be occasioned by the reception of the 50,000 turkeys 
sent by New York for a great Thanksgiving’s dinner. On 
duty as officer of the day. Wrote letters on business to En¬ 
gineers Levy and Green of the “Tallahassee” and to Asst. 
Payter Jones at Wilmington. Wrote to Mother. 
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Saturday, 19th. 

Much hard studying to be done today. Cloudy and cool. 
No news of importance. It is rumored that Sherman has 
ieft Atlanta and is marching southward. Gen. Beauregard 
is reported to have crossed the Tennessee with Gen. Hood’s 
army. Generals Thomas and Schofield are opposed to him 
with two or three corps of Sherman’s army. My wounded 
jaw does not pain me now and I am anxious to return to the 
army again. I had a conversation with Col. Wood of the 
President’s Staff on 17th inst. with regard to staff appoint¬ 
ment under the new Staff Bill. He said that it was impossible 
to get a staff appointment now, even on the application of a 
general. That there were now more staff officers than were 
needed. I regret now that I did not withdraw my resignation 
as captain in the army when I had an opportunity to do so. 
I intend to find out if it is now too late to do so. 

Sunday, 20th. 

Cloudy and cold. Rain in morning. Hard heavy musket¬ 
ry on Gen. Picket’s line last night about 12 P. M. Remained 
in my quarters all day. Read the Bible and Dodridge’s “Rise 
and Progress. &c.” 

Monday, 21st. > 

Cloudy and cool. Rained all day. The firing on Gen. 
Pickets line last Saturday night occasioned by an attempt of 
the enemy to retake their picket-line, which Gen. Picket took 
from them with over 100 prisoners a few nights since. They 
were repulsed. Read arithmetic and “Student’s Manual”. I 
think much and mourn over my lost opportunities to make 
myself intelligent and useful, perhaps great. 

Tuesday, 22nd. 

Reading today: 1 Bible, 2 Grammar, 3 Arithmetic, 4 Stu- 
eents Manual, 5 Army Regulations, 6 Infantry tactics, 7 
Thadeus of Warsaw,” 8 Write to Father in Montgomery, 9 
Write to Capt. Gill Holland, 10 Write to brother Walter, 11 
‘ Outpost Duty”. 

I did not accomplish my task today. Cold and cloudy, 
-dl quiet along the lines and no news. Congress passed a 
lesolution unanimously reaffirming their unalterable de- 
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termination to continue this war until our independence and 
complete separation from the North is achieved. Gen. Sher¬ 
man is reported to be moving on Augusta with at least 30,000 
men. No news from Beauregard. On duty as officer of the 
day. 

Wednesday, the 23rd. 

Read the Bible, 2 Read Grammar, 3 Read Arithmetic, 
4 Students Manual, 5 Infantry tactics, 6 Army Regulations, 7 
Thadeus of Warsaw. 

Clear and cold. No news. Received a letter from my 
old friend Capt. Gill Holland, 58th Ala. Regt. Called on 
Capt. Mason, Engineer in charge at this post, by direction of 
Capt. Simms, commanding Marine Battalion, and informed 
him that Capt. Simms desired to build a bomb-proof for his 
command, and wished to know what place would meet his 
approbation, and whether he approved of the place selected 
by Capt. Simms. Capt. Mason is to meet Capt. Simms at 10 
A. M. tomorrow and give him the desired information. 

Thursday, Nov. 24th, 1864. 

Go to Richmond today and see if I can withdraw my 
resignation in the army. And if I can make arrangements to 
do so as early as possible. Called on Judge Jno. A. Campbell, 
of Ala., Ass't Secretary of War in his office, and stated my 
case to him and my desire to return to the army. He prom¬ 
ised to see if anything could be done for me, and very kindly 
invited me to call on him and his family at home that eve¬ 
ning, which I did, and was introduced to his wife and three 
unmarried daughters. I was very kindly treated and enjoyed 
my visit very much. I liked the young ladies exceedingly 
well. I met Miss Caskin of Richmond and a Mr. St. Martin 
the same evening. Staid with McKune, a lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps and a friend of mine, all night. He commands 
the Marine guard at the Navy Yard in Richmond. 

Friday, 25. 

Returned to Drury's Bluff at 7 A. M. Felt badly all day 
and did nothing. No news of importance, except the report 
that a part of Sherman's forces have been worsted in Georgia. 
No letters from home in some time, Sherman has probably 
interrupted the communications. 
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Clear and pleasant. No news today. On duty as officer 
of the day. Mr. Mallory, Secretary of the Navy, accompanied 
by the Naval Committee of Congress and other members of 
Congress and officers of the Navy and Army, visited and in¬ 
spected the fortifications at Drewry’s Bluff today. Lieuten¬ 
ant and myself commanded the guard of honor that received 
them. I was introduced to Mr. Secretary Mallory. He is a 
short fat old man; but Quite intelligent looking: he has a very 
good head. I was also introduced to Judge Walker, Senator 
from Alabama, and Mr. David Clopton, Representative from 
Alabama. I was pleased with them and their manner to¬ 
wards me. Promised to visit them in Richmond. Mr. Secre¬ 
tary Mallory had a very nice entertainment prepared at Col. 
Terrett s Headquarters. All the Marine officers present were 
invited to partake of the various good things prepared by Mr. 
Mallory. During the entertainment Mr. Boyce of South Caro¬ 
line, Chairman of the Naval Committee, proposed the follow¬ 
ing toast: 

“Two great new ideas: Ironclads and Torpedoes, and 
Mr. Secretary Mallory, their great patron, or introducer (?)” 
Mr. Mallory replied and turned the compliment very neatly, 
by saying that he could not effect anything without the aid 
of his friend Mr. Boyce, the chairman of the Naval Commit¬ 
tee. I was introduced to Lieutenant Parker the Superintend¬ 
ent of the Confederate States Naval School. He is an ac¬ 
complished gentleman and I was very much pleased with 

him. The party left in the evening and went down to the 
fleet below here. 

Sunday, 27th. 

Clear and pleasant. Nothing new. Did not go to church 
today. Read several chapters in the Bible. 

Monday, Nov. 28th, 1864. 

Clear and pleasant. Nothing new. All quiet along Gen. 
Lee’s lines. Studied military tactics all day today. 

Tuesday, the 29th. 

Clear and warm. Nothing new. Lieutenant F. H. Cam- 
e on, A. A. Commissary of Subsistence of the Marine battalion 
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at Drewry’s Bluff received a leave of absence for 30 days to¬ 
day. He goes to Richmond today and will leave Richmond 
tomorrow. I am to perform his duties during his absence, 
so that I now have to perform the duties of Assistant Com¬ 
missary of Subsistence and Asst. Quartermaster in addition 
to those of Adjutant. 

Thursday, Dec. 1st. 

Clear and cool. Went to Richmond today. Drew month’s 
pay for November. Dined with Lieut. Stevenson of Marines 
at the Navy Yard at Rockets. Met Col. W. H. Fowler today, 
and had some conversation with him. I also met for a few 
moments Ass’t Engineer Lyell who was attached to the Tal¬ 
lahassee at the time I was attached to her. No news today. 

Friday, 2nd. 

Clear and cool. No news today, and no thoughts be¬ 
yond the line of the daily routine of duties. I begin to feel 
anxious about the success of my application to withdraw my 
resignation in the Army. Have heard nothing from it. 

Saturday, Dec. 3rd, 1864. 

Clear and pleasant. Nothing new today. Along Gen. 
Lee’s lines everything was quiet. Heavy skirmishing in front 
of Gen. Pickett’s lines at Bermuda Hundred. Brigadier Gen. 
Gracie of Ala. reported killed at Petersburg by a chance shell 
yesterday while inspecting his brigade. 

Sunday, 4th. 

Clear and beautiful as a summer’s day. No news. On 
duty as officer of the day. Did not go to church today. The 
report of the death of Gen. Gracie was unfortunately true. 
Received a letter from Father two or three days ago. Must an¬ 
swer it next week. Dreamed about my friend Chas. Basker- 
ville a few nights since. 

Monday, 5th. 

Clear and beautiful. Nothing new. Remained closely 
in my quarters all day. 

Tuesday, 6th. 

Weather warm and pleasant. Went to Richmond tod y. 
Visted Judge Campbell’s family of the evening and w*. nt 
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with them to a grand wedding in St. Paul’s church. Capt. 
Shannon of South Carolina was married to Miss Giles from 
St Louis, Missouri. The church was crowded and I saw all 
of the beauties of Richmond. The bride was quite beautiful, 
and the bridegroom was rather handsome. Spent a very 
pleasant evening at Judge Campbell’s. Met Gen. Jordan 
formerly of Gen. Beauregard’s Staff. 

Wednesday, 7th. 

Cloudy and rainy all day. Thick fog in the forenoon. 
On duty as officer of the guard at the boat landing. It is 
reported that the enemy has crossed the river between here 
and Howlett’s Battery (4 or 5 miles below here) in front of 
the entrance from this way to the Dutch Gap canal. It is said 
that they crossed by means of pontoon bridge, and that there 
is a considerable number on this side of the river and that 
they captured our little mortar battery in the neck of land 
just this side of Howlett’s, and which has been annoying the 
working parties in the Canal so much. Our iron-clads below 
Chappin’s got under weigh and went down the river this eve¬ 
ning. No news nor reports from any other quarter. 

Thursday, 8th. 

Clear and cool. On duty as officer of the day. Can 
learn nothing definite with regard to the movements of the 
enemy below here. There are many rumours afloat how¬ 
ever. Passed the day in “laboriously doing nothing”. We 
are beginning to have cold days again. 

Friday, 9th. 

Cold and misty. A small party of the enemy crossed the 
river below here from the North side to a point opposite the 
mouth (looking this way) of the Dutch Gap Canal. It is said 
that we have not driven them away because they are protect- 
by a marsh and a thick belt of woods which the engineers 
neglected to have cut down. Received a letter from Mother 
saving that Grandmother was very unwell. 

S 

Saturday, 10th. 

Snowed last night. The ground is covered with snow this 
m ' rr ™£ two or three inches deep. The weather moderated 
Awards evening. There were no papers received in camp to- 
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day. Remained in my quarters all day engaged in reading 
military works. 

Sunday, 11th. 

Cold and cloudy. Ground still covered with snow. Re¬ 
mained in my quarters all day. Read my Bible and Dodd¬ 
ridge’s “Rise and Progress” and Army Regulations. Several 
wild rumours are floating around us; but there is no definite 
news, except a tolerably well authenticated report that the 
large body of Yankees who started from Gen. Grant’s army 
on a raid down the Weldon railroad few days ago had been 
met and defeated. 

Monday, 12 th. 

Clear and cold. Some snow on the ground still. On duty 
as officer of the day. Gen. Lee’s official report confirms the 
report of the defeat of the Yankee Raiders at Bellfield by 
Gen. Hampton. 

Tuesday, 13th. 

Clear and cold. No news today. All quiet along our 
lines in this neighborhood. Started to Richmond on boat to¬ 
day; got aground, and did not reach the city until nearly 2 
o’clock P. M., and had to leave on the Petersburg train at 3, 
P. M. Had no time to attend to any business. 

Wednesday, 14th. 

Clear and cold. Received a note from Major Van Der- 
veer, A.Q.M. of Ala. late yesterday evening, saying that he 
had just come through from Montgomery and had some let¬ 
ters and coin which my father had sent by him to me. Went 
to Richmond today. Called on Maj. VanDerveer. My father 
sent by him 20 dollars in gold, and a newspaper containing a 
very severe article written by Cousin Augusta Evans, on the 
Alabama Legislature and the people of Ala., about recon¬ 
struction resolutions and not pressing to the front to the aid 
of Beauregard and Hood. My father wrote cheerfully and 
agreeably. Grandmother, who had been quite sick was much 
better when he left home a few days before he wrote. Call¬ 
ed on Judge Campbell at the War Department. He told ne 
that my resignation could be withdrawn if an application ' as 
made for it by my company officers and the Colonel of he 
regiment. 
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Thursday, 15th. 

Cloudy and cool. Wrote out an application to withdraw 
my resignation as captain, company “B” 58th, Alabama Vol¬ 
unteers, stating my reasons &c, as follows:— (Which I in¬ 
tent to send to Judge Campbell tomorrow to get the neces¬ 
sary endorsement from the Sec. of War, before forwarding 
it to my old regiment.) 

Camp C. S. Marine Battalion, Drewry’s Bluff, Va. 

24th, Nov., 1864. 

Hon. James A. Seddon, 

Secretary of War, Richmond, Va.: sir, 

After my return to Wilmington from a cruise on the C. S. 
Steamer, “Tallahassee”, I received an order from the War 
Department, revoking my resignation as captain company 
“B” 58th,, Ala. Volunteers. I immediately hastened to Rich¬ 
mond to get permission from the Secretary of the Navy to 
obey the order. I was taken very ill on the way; but as soon 
as I reached Richmond, I made an application to the Colonel, 
commanding the Marine Corps, asking him if I would be al¬ 
lowed to return to the army without resigning my commis¬ 
sion in the Marine Corps. He told me that I would not be 
allowed to do so. It then being too late to see the Secretary 
of the Navy, and wishing to return to the army without re¬ 
signing my commission in the Marine Corps, I went to my 
former station at Drewry’s Bluff, to get my clothing &c, in¬ 
tending to return the Monday following, it then being Sat¬ 
urday evening and return my commission as Second Lieuten¬ 
ant of Marines with my resignation to the Navy Department, 
if the Sec’y of the Navy would not allow me to avail myself 
of the opportunity, which had been so kindly tendered to me, 
if returning to my old comrades in arms without so doing. 
But as soon as I reached Drewry’s Bluff, I was so sick that I 
had to go to bed, and my old wound broke out again and gave 
me much pain. Several days after this while I was still in 
bed and suffering a great deal of pain, I received a note 
from the Colonel commanding the Marine Corps, saying that 
it was necessary for me to decline, at once, sending in my 
le ignation, and not knowing whether my wound would ever 
h< H sufficiently for me to rejoin my command in the field, 
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I requested one of my brother officers to write a letter for 
me to the Secr’y of the Navy declining to resign my commis¬ 
sion &c, which letter I signed and forwarded. I regretted 
it after it was done, and when my wound commenced to heal, 
I determined to make an application to withdraw my resig¬ 
nation. Having made the foregoing statements, which I con¬ 
sidered due to myself, I do most respectfully ask to withdraw 
my resignation as captain company “B” 58th Ala. Infantry, 
believing that my company & regiment desire my return. I 
have received letters from them since they crossed the Tenn. 
expressing as much, or I should not now make this applica¬ 
tion. I was an officer in the C. S. Volunteer Service from 
Aug. ’61 up to the time that I left the army to go into the Ma¬ 
rine Corps, and all of my comm’dg officers will testify that 
I did my duty faithfully &c— 
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LATER HISTORY OF MADISON COUNTY 


By Thomas Jones Taylor 


(Judge Taylor’s “Early History of Madison County” was concluded in 
the Spring, 1940, issue of the Alabama Historical Quarterly. This install¬ 
ment is the beginning of his “Eater History of Madison County”.) 

CHAPTER I 
Madison in 18 2 0 

In the “Early History” of the county I gave a brief account 
of its origin, progress and development, to the formation of 
the State Constitution and the meeting of the first State Leg¬ 
islature, in Huntsville in the year 1819. My sources of in¬ 
formation in regard to the first settlement of the county were 
meager, but as far as they went were, I believe, reliable. 
Many of the facts were traditions handed down by our fath¬ 
ers, but they are so recent in regard to time that there is but 
little difficulty in tracing them back through credible wit¬ 
nesses and testing their authenticity. Besides the light thrown 
about them by records of the county, there is but little writ¬ 
ten testimony extant in regard to the subject I have treated. 
This is a matter of regret, and to one who is interested in the 
past history of the Tennessee Valley, it appears surprising 
that so inviting a field for the historian has been so complete¬ 
ly neglected. No chronicler of the period has given us an in¬ 
side picture of the intercourse between the whites and the 
Cherokees and Chickasaws, when they were near neighbors i 
generally on friendly terms and trading with each other, as 
is customary on the boundary line of the separate nationali¬ 
ties. We have had volumes written on the wars of the whites 
and Indians, but in the heroic struggle of the Creeks for their 
hunting grounds where their fathers were buried, when they 
fought against a superior race until they were nearly exter- 
m nated, no written record tells the wonderful tale of their 
devotion and patriotism. Their history lives only in tradi¬ 
tion, and written history leaves so much untold that its de- 
ta Is appear only as meager and barren outlines. Also, when 
in the development of our county’s history we approach the 
P< riod of the expansion and distribution of the population. 
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throughout the Tennessee Valley, there; is a stronger tempta¬ 
tion to pursue the interesting theme, and regret that the his¬ 
tory of the valley had not been written by some of the gifted 
men who were prominent actors in those stirring scenes. With 
so inviting a field before Us, we enter upon the annals of a 
single county with diffidence and with a doubt as to our abil¬ 
ity of imparting interest to a recital of events in its narrow 
limits. We are restrained to discuss matters that generally 
possess only a local or personal interest, and as the field of 
labor narrows and the material grows abundant the selection 
of the subject matter for these chapters becomes perplexing 
and difficult. 

I now propose to take up the history of the county in the 
beginning of the year 1820 and bring it down to and include 
the survey and settlement of new Madison in the year 1830, 
and probably to a still later period, if I find on investigation 
I can make my narration of sufficient interest for publication. 
In the year 1820 the western boundary of the county had 
been changed to its present location and has never been dis¬ 
turbed. The Trianna region had just been surveyed and sold, 
and the fertile lands of that fine country were being rapidly 
cleared for cultivation. A large population was pouring into 
that region and its development was keeping pace with the 
progress of the rest of the valley. New Madison had been 
ceded by the Indians and was in Jackson County, but not 
yet surveyed and sold. The only change in boundary was 
that made in organizing Jackson County, by which the terri¬ 
tory from the point where the Cherokee line crossed Flint 
River near W. C. Carpenter’s, lying west of Flint, to its mouth 
was made part of Madison County and this has never been 
part of any other county. But this triangle now so thickly 
settled was at that time without inhabitants, and there were 
no setlements along the Tennessee until we reached the be¬ 
ginning of what was known as the Chickasaw Old Fields, ex¬ 
tending from Dr. A. L. Logan’s to Whitesburg. Thence up 
Flint River and all east of the old Cherokee boundary was 
one vast wilderness, with the settlement extending close alo ig 
said boundary on the west side from the Tennessee line to 
the Tennessee River. The settled portion of the country n- 
cluded about five hundred square miles, and it is a rema* k- 
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able fact that, with an estimated population in 1819 of twen¬ 
ty thousand, the settled portion of the county at that time had 
nearly the same number of inhabitants to the square mile 
as at the present day. It is said that there was a temporary 
decrease in population compared with two years previous, 
caused by emigration of settlers with their slaves to the fer¬ 
tile fields along the Tennessee Valley. In the year 1820 the 
population of the county was 7,481, of whom about seven 
thousand were slaves;; but after 1820 our population rapidly 
increased. The population of the county was also different¬ 
ly distributed. West of Huntsville and northward to the Ten¬ 
nessee line was a large white population, and also, along the 
waters of Flint and in the Big Cove down to the Indian line. 
Around Whitesburg and down toward Trianna along the river 
the country was as yet sparsely settled. In the year 1809 
John Grayson was the only purchaser of land in the Big Cove, 
but in a few years there was a continuous settlement from 
his place to the Huntsville mountain. Many of the ancestors 
of the present citizens of New Madison were settlers in that 
region; among whom were the Millers, Bufords, Brazeltons, 
Ledbetters, Carpenters, DeBows, Wrights, Jenkins, Colliers, 
and Anyans, many of whom lived within the recollection of 
the present generation. The county in 1820 was nearly thirty 
miles long and an average of about twenty wide, and the only 
mountain range of importance was the Monte Sano range, 
running nearly south from Huntsville to the Tennessee River 
near Chickasaw Island. The county, as then constituted, con¬ 
tained a large proportion of level, fertile lands, of which a 
large area was in a high state of cultivation, and there was 
but little land then cultivated that did not yield an abundant 
return. The year 1819 witnessed a great change in the po¬ 
litical status of our people. After the State Constitution was 
formed, the Legislature had convened at Huntsville and for¬ 
mulated a code of laws in conformity with that instrument, 
and the most important event in the year 1819 was the gen¬ 
eral State election for State and county officers. It sounds 
strange to people who live in this age of elections, that men 
vho had lived here from ten to fifteen years had never voted 
except for militia officers at their company and regimental 
musters and members of the legislature, but it was not less 
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strange than true. We may well imagine the bustle and ex¬ 
citement attending our first general election, and how awk¬ 
ward the candidates must have been in the electioneering- 
business. The judges of the circuit and county courts were 
elected by the Legislature. The constitution provided for a 
general election of State and county officers in September 
1819. At this election William Bibb, then Governor of the 
Alabama Territory, was elected governor for a two year 
term, but dying on the 10th of July, 1820, he was succeeded 
by his brother Thomas Bibb, President of the Senate. They 
were both early settlers of Madison County. At this elec¬ 
tion the people voted for members of the State legislature, 
sheriffs and clerks of the courts. The election lasted for two 
days; the first day to receive votes, the second to count the 
votes and make returns. There was an election of members 
of the legislature, except senator, on the first Monday in 
August, 1820. Judges of the circuit and county courts were 
appointed by the legislature. The following is a list of the 
first officers under the Constitution: Governor, Wm. Bibb, 
U. S. Senators, John W. Walker, and Wm. R. King; member 
of Congress, John Crowell; Judge of the 5th Judicial Cir¬ 
cuit, composed of the counties of Madison, Jackson, Cotaco, 
Blount, Shelby, and St. Clair, Clement C. Clay; members of 
the General Assembly, Gabriel Moore, Senator; Frederick 
Weeden, Samuel Chapman, John McKinley, John Vining, 
John M. Leake, David Moore and Samuel Walker for the 
lower house; Justice of the Quorum, Leroy Pope, chief jus¬ 
tice, David Moore, John Withers, Abner Tatum and Edward 
Ward, associates; Stephen Neal, Sheriff; Lemuel Mead, Clerk 
of the Circuit Court, and Thomas Brandon, Clerk of the Coun¬ 
ty Court. I have given the names of the members of the 
General Assembly of 1819 in a former article. The above 
members were elected in 1820. Many of them have been 
mention in the “Early History” of the county; but Dr. David 
Moore deserves more extended notice, as he was, in many re 
spects the most prominent man of that period. Dr. David 
Moore was of an old Virginia family of Irish descent and a 
graduate of the Philadelphia Medical College. He cairn- 
here quite a young man in 1809, when he invested exclusively 
in the public lands and entered into a successful practice o ' 
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his profession. He was a justice of the quorum from 1815 
until the office was abolished, and represented Madison coun¬ 
ty, with the exception of a few terms, in one or the other 
branches of the legislature until he retired from public ser¬ 
vice. In the year 1841 he was a candidate for the United 
States Senate, and was beaten by Governor Bagby, seven 
votes. In this contest, although an avowed Democrat, he re¬ 
ceived the vote of the opposition, and was re-elected by a 
Democratic constituency a member of the legislature in 1842. 
He was Speaker of the House of Representatives in 1841, 
and his financial ability, sagacity and prudence gave him a 
potent influence in our legislative bodies. He was usually of 
the committee on finance, and did efficient service in the 
shaping and controlling of the financial policy of the state. 
He manifested the same financial ability in the management 
of his private business. He was a progressive and successful 
planter, and was at his death the largest land owner in North 
Alabama, his cotton crop being one thousand bales annually. 
His health failed under the enormous pressure of public and 
private business and he died in the year 1844 at the age of 
fifty-five, and his vast landed estate but little diminished in 
area is still owned by his children, David L. Moore, General 
Samuel H. Moore and Mrs. R. Barnwell Rhett. 

CHAPTER II 

County and State Officers to 1823 

At a period of which I am now writing, during the 
peaceful administration of James Monroe, there was but lit¬ 
tle political strife and the issues made by opposing candidates 
were more of a local and personal character than national. 
Consequently, while our legislators were enacting many 
laws, yet their enactments were local in character, and in al¬ 
luding to them in the history of a single county I only men¬ 
tion those necessary to explain matters connected with the 
history of our own county. In mentioning the names of those 
/ho held offices in our county in its earlier days, there often 
appear the names of men who were holding county offices at 
the time they were members of the legislature. Although 
1 strict constructon of the State Constitution of 1819 pro- 
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hibited the holding of more than one office of honor, trust or 
profit, yet for many years county officers served in the State 
legislature without any question as their eligibility, and this 
circumstance accounts for the fact that Davids Samuel Walk¬ 
er, Lemuel Mead, Samuel Chapman and perhaps others were 
members of that body while they were holding county of¬ 
fices. This usage held until the year 1840, when a commit¬ 
tee of investigation appointed by the legislature declared all 
county officers who were members of the legislature ineligi¬ 
ble, and their seats were vacated. Green P. Rice, of Morgan 
County, President of the Senate and Judge of the county 
court, was of the number, but in deference to his position the 
legislature did not vacate his seat until the day before ad¬ 
journment. Among the old citizens of Madison who thus 
lost their seats were Robert T. Scott, clerk of the circuit court 
of Jackson County, Marmaduke Williams of Tuskaloosa, 
judge of circuit court, and Percy Walker, of Mobile County, 
Bank Director. At the election in 1821 Samuel Chapman 
was elected chief justice of the quorum, and Gross Scruggs, 
Samuel Walker, Charles Betts and James Manning asso¬ 
ciates; but in the year 1823 this office was abolished and a 
judge of the county court, and four commissioners of roads 
and revenue substituted. Samuel Chapman was the first 
judge of the county court, and Samuel Walker, Nathan 
Smith, James Mauldin and Ezekiel Craft first county com¬ 
missioners. At first the commissioners were elected annually, 
then for two years, and finally for three years. It would 
doubtless be for the interest of the people if the term of the 
county commissioners was extended to the same period as 
the judges of the probate court, thereby avoiding the embar¬ 
rassment of a change of revenue officers in the term of the 
presiding officer of this court. From the creation of the of¬ 
fice, it appears to have been an established usage to select the 
county commissioners from different portions of the county, 
as James Mauldin and Samuel Walker were residents of the 
northern portion of the county, Nathan Smith of the southern, 
and Ezekiel Craft of the eastern. The judge of the count; 
court had sole jurisdiction in the county court sessions and in 
the orphans' court, while pretty much the same duties as s 
present devolved on the commissioners' court. However 
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there were many matters under the jurisdiction of the Com¬ 
missioners court at that time which changes in our laws have 
taken from their control. The laws regulating taverns, to 
which I have already alluded, required the commissioners 
annually to regulate the schedule of charges to be made by 
public houses, and this was one of the first duties performed 
by our first commissioners’ court in 1823. As a matter of 
curiosity, I gave the tariff of charges for the year 1828, which 
all tavern keepers were required to keep posted up in a public 
place: Dinner 50 cents; breakfast 37 l / 2 cents; supper 371 / 2 ; 
lodging 12% cents; keeping a horse per night, 50 cents; 
single feed 25 cents; a quart of wine, $1.50; i/ 2 pint of Jamaica 
rum, 50 cents; 14 pint of French brandy, ■/ pint of whiskey 
121/2 cents. Auctioneers were recommended by the commis¬ 
sioners’ court, and on giving bond in the sum of two thou¬ 
sand dollars were appointed and commissioned by the Gov¬ 
ernor. It appears that an auctioneer’s business was a lucra¬ 
tive one, notwithstanding these restrictions and a tax of 
two per cent, levied on the gross amount of their sales, we 
find that Daniel B. Turner, George H. Malone, George W. Lee 
and James G. Carroll were appointed auctioneers in the year 
1823. All county officers not elected by the people were 
appointed an assessor and collector for the county, coroner, 
county treasurer and county surveyor. In February, 1823, 
these offices were filled by the appointment of Littleberry 
Mauldin, brother of James Mauldin, assessor and collector, 
Commissioner Ezekiel Craft county treasurer, who appears 
to have held both offices at the same time Daniel Rather 
continued as coroner, and Hunter Peel county surveyor. Ben¬ 
nett Wood, a Baptist minister and original owner of the Bell 
factory property on Flint River, who had been county treas¬ 
urer since 1819, filled his accounts and vouchers for settle¬ 
ment at this term, which showed a balance of $46.15 of coun¬ 
ty funds in his hands, which was paid into court and a dis¬ 
charge from the duties of his office put on record. 

While a reference to the acts of the legislature of 1823 
fives the reader an idea of the revenue laws of that period, 
et as copies of those laws are becoming rare and inaccessible 
o the public, I hope a few words on taxation will not be amiss 
:n this connection. The rate of taxation on real estate at 
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that time was ten cents on the hundred dollars, and land was 
divided into four grades for taxation, and all the assessor had 
to do was to decide to what class or grade it belonged. First- 
grade lands were valued by law at sixteen dollars per acre, 
second-grade at ten dollars, third-grade at four dollars, and 
fourth-grade at two dollars. Town property was valued by 
the assessor as at the present time. The county levy was 
fixed in 1823 at one-eighth of the state tax, making the tax 
levy for state and county twelve and a half cents on the hun¬ 
dred dollars. A considerable portion of the land in the coun¬ 
ty was government land and was tax free, and a large por¬ 
tion, of the land purchased at the land sales in 1818 had not 
been paid for. These last mentioned lands were taxed on 
the amount of the purchase money that had been paid on 
them, and consequently paid on a fractional part of their 
valuation. The tax on real estate then was not more than 
one-tenth part of the levy made at present, and yielded an 
insignificant part of the State and county revenue. To the 
people of the present time the old revenue laws of the state 
would be objectionable on account of the inequality of taxa¬ 
tion, and the present ad valorem system of taxation is a great 
improvement on the revenue legislation of our ancestors. Mer¬ 
chants paid thirty cents on the hundreds dollars on the 
amount of their stock for the preceding year, month' at in¬ 
terest twenty-five per cent, and banks fifty cents, carriages 
one per cent on their value, riding horses one dollar each, race 
horses five dollars each, race-courses twenty dollars per an¬ 
num, and billiard tables one thousand dollars per annum. 
Slave property contributed a large proportion of the reve¬ 
nue, as they were all, to the age of sixty, subject to a tax of 
from twenty-five cents to one dollar each according to age, 
and all white males between the ages of twenty-one and forty- 
five paid a poll tax of fifty cents each. 

There were but few changes in the legislature from 1819 
to 1823, during which time Dr. David Moore continued m 
the State Senate. In the year 1821 Major William Flemir f 
was first elected to the State legislature. Major Flemii \% 
and his amiable and accomplished wife will long live in ths 
memory of our people, and they lived so long in Huntsvil 3 
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and were so well known, to its citizens that it is unnecessary 
for me to say anything regarding their many excellent traits 
of character. Major Fleming was a Virginian by birth, 
chivalric by nature, and generous and sincere to his friends 
and courteous and forbearing to his enemies. His want of 
oratorical powers and deficiency in literary attainments were 
more than counterbalanced by his eminent social qualities and 
his convivial proclivities, and for more than thirty years he 
had a strong hold on the Democratic voters of our county. 
A few years after he entered public life he bought property 
on Flint River near the new Madison line, and in the south¬ 
eastern portion of the county he usually got nearly a unani¬ 
mous vote, and the rapid increase of the vote in that part of 
the country soon made him invincible in a county contest. In 
his speeches to the people of that section he gave southeast 
Madison the appellation of “the tall timbers”, which it re¬ 
tains to the present day. With a harsh and discordant voice 
and an imperfect enunciation, yet the fund of humor char- 
acteristizing his oratory and anecdote pervading his public 
speeches gave them a keen relish, while his rigidly honest and 
sound common sense made him an exceedingly formidable 
competitor before the people. After the retiring of Gross 
Scruggs from the position of justice of the quorum, in 1822, 
he served several terms as county commissioner. Like Ma¬ 
jor Fleming he was an old Virginia gentleman by birth and 
breeding, and was the last survivor of the board with which 
he served. He lived to a good old age on what is now known 
as the Gus Martin plantation near Cedar Gap. He never 
sought public office, was a man of sincere piety and strict 
integrity, and was considered one of the purest and best 
men of his time. In the year 1822 Stephen Neal, Sheriff of 
the county, was succeeded by William McBroom. Stephen 
Neal served as sheriff from 1809 to 1822, when he retired 
because constitutionally ineligible for another term. But 
; ^ ew weeks ago, Mrs. Frances Neal, his widow, died, aged 96 
bears. For a score of years she was the last of that remark¬ 
able generation of pioneers that settled Huntsville, and but 
1 ew People ever lived to witness the remarkable and startling 
1 hanges that transpired and which she saw during her resi¬ 
dence of seventy-five years in our city. 
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ALABAMA DOCTORS 


(From time to time items of interest copied from old Alabama newspapers 
in the Department of Archives and History, will be reproduced in this maga¬ 
zine. The data herein appearing about licensed doctors in Alabama, 1827- 
1828, should prove of interest not only to the medical profession but the 
descendants of those men whose names are recorded here. The poem, “Coun¬ 
try Doctor” by Mrs. Edith Tatum, of Greenville, Alabama, was greatly admired 
by readers of Good Housekeeping in which publication it first appeared. It 
has been carved on the tombstone of a western country doctor.) 

Alabama Doctors 1827 

At a meeting of the Medical Board, for the district of 

Cahawba, December 3, 1827, Samuel C. Oliver, M.D., and 

Rhyden G. Hill, M.D., presented their diplomas for examina¬ 
tion and were enrolled. 

The candidates presented themselves before the Board 
of examiners—Benjamin R. Hogan, Robert Beaty, Holden 
Evans, Thomas M. Bragg, and William E. Norwood, were 
licensed to practice Medicine and Surgery, and James M. C. 
Wiley, licensed to practice medicine. 

Edward Gantt, M.D. 

Dean of the Board of Physicians, 

Selma, Ala., Dec. 13, 1827. 

SEE: The Alabama Journal, Montgomery, Alabama, December 
21, 1827, p. 3, col. 6. 


Physicians of Alabama 1828 

A list of names of physicians enrolled with the Medical 
Board at Huntsville, as authorized to practice in this State 
prior to the 22 Sept. 1824. 


Alexander A. Campbell 

John Littlefield_ 

R. M. Clark_ 

George L. Rousseau 

Richard H. Carriel_ 

Sutton F. Allen_ 


_Tuscumbia 

Shoal Ward of Limestone 

_Franklin Co. 

_Courtlard 

_Hazel - Green 

_Hazel - Green 
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Levi Todd __ 

Shadrack Nye _ 

Western T. Rucker _ 

John H. Woodstock __ 

Isaac Butler_ 

Wm. McDonald_ 

Alexander Erskine __ 

J. V. Johnson _ 

Drury H. Cox_ 

William Clay _ 

William Wharton _ 

N. W. Floyd___ 

William B. Johnson_ 

John H. Atkinson_ 

Francis A. Dillard _ 

Samuel Breck _ 

Alfred Moore ___ 

Miles S. Watkins_ 

Dabney M. Wharton _ 

Joseph D. Heacock_ 

Granville U. Foster_ 

John F. Wyche_ 

Wm. C. Bruce _ 

Wm. B. Green __ 

L. Gilliam, Doyle’s Mills_ 

Woodson C. Montgomery ___. 

Montecue Allen __ 

Robert C. Price, Doyles Mill 

De Thomas_ 

Edward Davie _ 

John Eckford_ 

Stephen H, Doby_ 

Smith Hogan __ 

- Holmes _ 

George A. Glover _ 

George Monroe_ 

Samuel C. Sloan_ 

Thomas L, Trotter__ 

Elijah King _ 

m Scott, Dittoes Landing _ 


-Florence 

-.Florence 

-Florence 

— -Florence 

-——Florence 

Lauderdale County 

___Huntsville 

-Franklin Co. 

Lauderdale County 

-Tuscumbia 

-Tuscumbia 

_,_Lawrence County 

-Triana 

-Triana 

-Madison Co. 

-i_Triana 

_-Madison Co. 

-Huntsville 

-Huntsville 

-Madison Co. 

-Meridianville 

-Meridianville 

—-_Florence 

—Madison County 

-Jackson County 

---Mooresville 

-Courtland 

-Jackson City 

-Blountsville 

_Limestone 'Co. 

—Morgan Co. 
-Tuscumbia 

— Franklin County 


_Moulton 

—Madison Co, 
—Jackson Co. 
Lawrence Co. 
—Madison Co. 
—Madison Co. 
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John Faver, Jr._...Limestone Co. 

Mathew H. Davis_Madison Co. 

John D Wylie, Dittoes Landing*_Madison Co. 

John R. Evans _Athens 

Wm. Evans_ Limestone Co. 

Jonathan Looney _Athens 

Wm. C. Gibson_Huntsville 

William Thompson _ Madison Co. 

G. W. Higgins _ Belfonte 

Wm. Anderson_Brownsborough 

James Dodson _ Decatur 

Alfred G. Vaughn _Madison Co. 

Edmund Irby_.....Huntsville 

Wm. T. Young_Triana 

James S. Ringo _Moulton 

Thomas C. Edwards _ Moulton 

Edward R. Anderson_ Moulton 

Jonathan Burford __Moulton 

Joseph Hughston _Lawrence Co. 

Henry Slavens__Springfield, Lauderdale Co, 

John A, Green _ Franklin Co. 

Alexander Sledge_..._Franklin Co. 

Alexander S. Moore _ Tuscumbia 

Charles Douglass _Tuscumbia 

‘ Names enrolled subsequent to the 22nd of Sept. 1824 

as graduates. 

Richard Everard Mead _January 1826 

Silas Webb_April 6 

William H. Glascock _May 1 

T. P. Moore_June 20 

J. Gatewood _April 1, 1827 

F. Hollis Newman _r__Aug. 6 

Robert F. Jones_Nov. 18 

James C. Cross_July 

Gideon G. Williams _Dec, 4 

George R. Wharton _ Dec. 17 

Edward Pickett_:_Dec. 18 
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A list of Physicians and Surgeons, licensed by Medical 

Board at Huntsville. 


R. C. Holland_ 

A. B. Washington 
Lewis Campbell __ 
Wm. McClUng _____ 

Terry Bradley_ 

Jefferson Wilson 
Wm. A. Davis _____ 
Thos. A. Watkins 
George Morris ____ 

Nath’1 Field_ 

Robert Martin_ 

George H. Burms 
Joseph W. Bibb __ 


_. Med. & Sur. May 5, 1824 
-Med. & Sur. May 5, 1824 
Med. & Sur. May 5, 1824 
__Med. & Sur. Dec 7, 1824 
_Med. & Sur. Dec. 7, 1824 

-Medicine, Dec. 7, 1824 

Med. & Sur. Dec. 6, 1825 
Med. & Sur. Dec. 6, 1826 
Med. & Sur. Dec. 6, 1826 
..Med, & Sur. Dec. 6, 1826 
-Med. & Sur. Dec. 6, 1826 
—Medicine, Dec. 4, 1827 
—Med. & Sur. Dec. 1827 


Thos. Fearn, Secretary to the Medical Board. 

Dec. 20, 1827.' 


Tuscumbia Telegraph, Tuscumbia, Alabama 
January 16, 1828, p. 3—co. 2-3 

(Bound with the Sentinel 1826.) 


COUNTRY DOCTOR 

He calls no hour of day or night his own. 

Through heat or cold he goes his way alone; 

Here, to bring some mortal into being, 

There, to ease some soul that must be fleeing. 

He listens earnestly to tales of grief, 

Forgets himself that he may give relief 
To bodies suffering, or tortured minds; 

In service to all men his pleasure finds. 

May God forever bless him with His grace, 

For when he goes, oh, who will take his place? 

—Edith Tatum in Good Housekeeping. 
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POEMS 

Entering Birmingham 

(Red Mountain Gap.) 

What constellation beams 
Before us? What nebulous galaxy 
Of fiery comets, glittering with stars 
In tawny clusters of gold filigree? 

Has Saturn lent his gleams 

And scintilating rings to blaze the way, 

And flush the sky with this unearthly glow 
And brilliancy more luminous than day? 

Or has some fairy queen 

Upset her chest of jewels, sapphires blue 

As witching fires of Circe, luring men 

To death: bright diamonds, clear as mountain dew, 

And emeralds misty green? 

The moon, a pale devoted acolyte 

Stands watching. Only dreams such beauty paint, 

Such blinding beauty: Birmingham at night! 

—ANNE SOUTHERNE TARDY 


Remembering An English Grandfather 

I. 

The hedgerows burned with coloring as old 
As English autumn, and as manifold— 

Village and spinney, down and common lay 
At one with nature's peacefulness—that day 

You bartered Berkshire for uncertainty 
Of young Virginia, far beyond the sea. 
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II. 

Below the lichened belfry where I stand, 

Three hundred years have scarcely touched the land 

That held your heart’s devotion till you died, 

A land your memory always glorified. 

As then, the line of elms where April rook 
Challenged the tenantry of squirrel; the brook 

Spanned by a bridge as ancient as this tower, 

Blend with the landscape, as a leaf with flower. 

The village, thatched of roof; the fields, hedge- 
fenced, 

Merge also, into beauty keenly sensed, 

A mystic, man-carved loveliness. These bells 
Reverberate in spring to citadels 

Of hare and pheasant; coverts where the fox 
Find refuge for his earth among brown rocks 

And bracken; or the wheatear, flying lowly, 

Rivals the blackbird in her song . . . Now slowly 

A flock and shepherd wind across the hill, 

The afternoon grows drowsier, and still. 

m. 

O grandsire, mingled with the Jamestown earth, 
Was any conquest or dominion worth 

The cost? Or did the destiny that made 
You leave this England, keep you unafraid 

i ’ 

The while you faced a wilderness and hewed 
From it a commonwealth? With fortitude 
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You served Virginia loyally and rest, 

“In the hope of a joyful resurrection,” blessed; 

Yet in your dreaming, if the dead desire, 

Do you not yearn for your ancestral shire? 

—LOUISE CRENSHAW RAY 


Belated Heritage 

The land is mine, reclaimed from alien hands . . . 

A century ago my young grandsire, 

Upon his iron-grey mount, drew rein and gazed 
Afar beyond the shoulder of this hill. 

A sentry line of pines and maple spires 
Stood chisled in the hush of noon-day heat, 

And only footsteps of the wind betrayed 
The peaceful solitude enfolding him. 

Then suddenly there marched before his eyes 
A ghostly-strange processional of dreams— 

Dreams lit from embers of an Indian fire 
Which once spread terror through the wooded hills. 
With swinging stride came sturdy toiling men, 
Young eager pioneers who blazed the way 
For iron-masters riding close behind 
To cast the mold of cities yet to be ... . 

Dreams wandered wraithlike in that prismed hour— 
Eternity compressed in a single space— 

And the vision that quickened the beat of his own 
young heart 

Now sprang into being, weighed with the struggle 
of living. 

The sound of anvils echoed through the clearings 
Where brawny smithies worked from sun till sun. 
Wagons clattered along the rocky trails, 

Grinding a fine red powder to clouds of dust. 
Plow-tips and tools were crudely forged, and soon 
The cotton bloomed in furrowed symmetry. 

Then evening glowed with lamplit peacefulness 
As simple hearthstones sent up grateful prayers. 
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But the darkness that followed was born of a fren¬ 
zied night, 

Blood-stained and'bitter with a lingering hate . . . 
He never lived to see the crisis pass 
Nor progress spring from ashes of war’s waste. 
Perhaps ’twas better so, for he was spared 
The hurt of seeing even his own son 
Take leave of the cherished land they once called 
home. 

Would he have understood and welcomed here 
Those men who garnered his dreams arid paid the 
price 

Which progress must exact? Or would his pride 
Have held in check the mighty industry 
Now flourishing to bless the land he loved? . . . 
An old daguerreotype is all I know 
Of how my grandfather looked—the deep-set eyes 
And firm young mouth that seemed about to speak. 
Across the century, the words he penned 
In a faded diary hid in an attic trunk, 

Are a precious legacy bequeathed to me. 

Now I feel the love of these hills in my blood. 

No hand that lends fulfillment to a dream 
Can ever be called an alien. Today I stand 
With bared head and humble heart to offer thanks 
For the smoke-filled valleys and tongues of flame 
that lick 

The skies; for hosts of men who look to me! 

My son will give them more than daily bread, 

For beauty must dwell in hearts that know content¬ 
ment . . . 

A lichened stone, half-hid by rust-red cliffs, 
Records my forbear’s name, his birth and death— 
Enough to know his ashes mingle now 

With dust of iron from which his dreams once 
marched! 

—MARTHA LYMAN SHILLITO 
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MANUSCRIPTS 

One of the divisions of the Alabama State Department 
of Archives and History is the Maps and Manuscripts Di¬ 
vision. This division is administered by David L. Darden, 
Field Collector on the staff of the Department. The collec¬ 
tions in that division have been brought together out of pri¬ 
vate hands during the past forty years of the Department's 
history. In the collections are diaries, manuscripts, and many 
letters written by men prominent in the history of the State 
and the nation. Each issue of the Quarterly will carry ma¬ 
terial from that collection. The two letters reproduced in 
this issue are of peculiar interest, one from William Lowndes 
Yancey to his pastor, the Reverend William Henry Mitchell, 
a Presbyterian minister, native of Ireland who emigrated to 
America and in 1843 was installed as pastor of the Presby¬ 
terian church at Wetumpka. William L. Yancey was him¬ 
self residing in Wetumpka during that time and the Reverend 
Mr. Mitchell was his pastor. He later became President of 
the Florence Synodical Female College and continued as its 
head until his death. In 1862, while Florence was in pos¬ 
session of Federal forces he was arrested for praying in the 
pulpit for the success of the Confederacy and was sent to the 
military prison at Alton, Illinois, where he was held for six 
months, being paroled at the end of the war. 

Mr. Yancey’s letter! is of peculiar interest in view of the 
fact that it throws a light upon the religious sentiments of 
certain members of Congress and reveals Mr. Yancey’s own 
spiritual attitude at the time. • 

The letter written by Jefferson Davis to Mr. Yancey 
shows some of the difficulties which confronted the President 
of the Confederacy and his method of dealing with them. Mr. 
Davis always held that the greater issues of the Confederacy 
far superceded any personal or local preferment. He further 
shows in his letter irritation at the inability of others who see 
things from only a personal point of view. While a certain 
irascibility appears in this letter, still, the man who held the 
Confederacy together for four terrible years, wished tfc it 
peace might obtain among the leaders of the Confederate 
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otates and that all hate might be reserved for the common 
enemy. 


Washington, D. C. 

April 20th, 1846. 

Revd. Wm. H. Mitchell 
My dear Sir: 

Your highly esteemed favor of the 14th January, tho un¬ 
answered thus long has been read and reread, with both in¬ 
struction and edification: And our great motive in not an¬ 
swering it sooner, (for I have designedly deferred doing so), 
has been my sincere desire to be able to answer it in that 
spirit which savor’d of a growth “in grace and in the knowl¬ 
edge of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ.” You rightly de- 
vined that the temptations by which I am surrounded are 
various and numerous.” My eyes, my dear friend, are fully 
open, my mind keenly alive to them. And I, morning and 
evening, and sometimes at noon day, “by prayer and suppli¬ 
cation make known to my God and Redeemer, how sorely 
beset I am, and ask for grace and strength to stand erect in 
faith. I have struggled hard and long to “grow in grace”, 
with a conscious knowledge of my own weakness and utter 
inability to advance without the aid of a redeeming love. 
We have a weekly Congressional prayer meeting, when I 
meet with some few praying spirits—and I attend the sermons 

of one who speaks boldly, tho’ not vauntingly the word of 
God. 


But ah! how little of life—of living and lively faith now 
animates me How feeble is the practice of a Christian duty 
and oh! how often—too often is that duty neglected, and 
sometimes shamefully violated! 

I speak thus to you, my friend, because you are appoint¬ 
ed a spiritual counsellor; and because were it not for this 
f right consciousness of my duty and of my errors—this con¬ 
stant desire to kneel and pray forgiveness—this seeking out 
the humble prayer-meeting—this clinging to a faint hope, I 
should be tempted to answer the mental Query, so often put 
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to myself “Am I indeed a child of Christ?” in the negative. 
But that I dare not, cannot do, & still struggle on, tho’ with 
feeble footsteps. My mind is brilliantly illuminated as to 
duties and errors—and conscience wide awake; but the 
heart it seems to me is cold & torpid—Knowing the right, I 
still the wrong pursue, relying upon prayer to save me. I 
am indeed sorely beset; and feel that if I could once more 
resume the quiet life of my home,—aided and sustained by 
my little family, I would walk more erect in faith & live 
more in fear of the Lord; and I long to return. I much fear, 
however, that it will be the 1st of August before we can leave 
here. 

We anticipate difficulties with Mexico; and now begin 
to hope, that we may peaceably settle matters with England. 
If we do not, we shall not be able to leave here before the 4th 
of March, next. 

Truly and sincerely 
Your friend 

W. L. Yancey 

Endorsement: 

Hon. W. L. Yancey/ Apr. 20, 46/ Religious 



JEFFERSON DAVIS TO YANCEY 


Richmond, Va., 
June 20, 1863. 


On the sixth of last month' you wrote me that you were 
informed I “entertained personal enmity” towards you, and 
that you “seized the earliest moment after receiving the in¬ 
formation as to my “personal feelings” to withdraw the ap¬ 
plication previously made in favor of your son. 

Surprised that you should have been so informed, I re¬ 
plied on the 26th that “not having made any declaration t > 
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(hat effect” I though I had a right to inquire of you how you 
acquired that information. I went further and said “I was 
sure you had no right to feel” personal hostility to me and 
hoped “you might not.” 

I have now received your letter of 11th inst. in which 
you not only omit entirely any answer to my enquiry, but 
make the very grave charge that in my official action I have 
been influenced by feelings of personal hostility” to your¬ 
self, and not satisfied with reporting that this charge is based 

on information received by you, you add that you “believe” 
it. 


Repelling this charge as utterly untrue, I again claim the 
right of inquiring on what information it is based. Notwith¬ 
standing your avowal that you have now “allowed a natural 
resentment to gain an ascendancy in your breast” I can but 
expect that you will deem it due to yourself if not to me, to 
answer the inquiries of my former and the present letter. 

I would be glad to be able here to pause in my answer, 
but there are various statements in your letter which if un¬ 
answered might be supposed to be admitted, and to which I 
feel compelled to give a decided dissent. 

I am not aware of the existence of any such usage in re¬ 
lation to the appointment of postmasters as you allege to 
have prevailed. In my whole official life both as an execu¬ 
tive officer and as a Senator, no such usage was to my knowl¬ 
edge recognised or acted on. I will add, that if such a usage 
had actually existed in Washington, I should not for a mom¬ 
ent have doubted as to the propriety of discontinuing it here, 
nor will I consent to be influenced in the exercise of the ap¬ 
pointing power which I hold as a trust for the public good, by 
personal favor or personal resentment. I must add that the 
Senate is no part of the nominating power, and that according, 
ns I do, the highest respect to the opinions of Senators when 
they recommend applicants, I decline to yield to any dictation 
it'om them on the subject of nominations. Your statement 
that the Postmaster appointed for Montgomery was “recom¬ 
mended by an insignificant number of persons in Montgom- 
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ery and hardly identified with the place” is so far from ac¬ 
curate as to satisfy me you have been misinformed in this as 
in almost every other particular connected with the nomina¬ 
tion. I am gratified to perceive, however, that you do not 
disparage the appointee as being otherwise than an upright, 
competent, and meritorious officer, nor do you state him to be 
at all unfriendly to yourself, and I would readily have stated 
to you as I did to others my reason for selecting him, if in 
like manner you had made the enquiry: although I must deny 
the right of any one to demand my motives for the nominations 
which I think proper to make, and which are subject to no 
other control than the approval or disapproval of the Senate. 

Your statement, in relation to the letter about the ap¬ 
pointment of Brigadier Generals from Alabama, is entirely 
incorrect. If you will refer to my endorsement on it, you will 
find that it was not considered as a recommendation for the 
appointment of officers, but as the assumption of a right to 
question my motives in making nominations and to dictate the 
rules which should govern my action. Viewed in this light, 
I declined to retain it. 

I am gratified to learn from you that any opposition you 
may have manifested to the administration of the government 
was uninfluenced by personal considerations, and accept your 
assurances on the subject none the less readily because you 
express the belief on secret information that my own action 
as Chief Magistrate is based on opposite grounds. I like¬ 
wise appreciate to the fullest extent your expressed purpose 
to preserve independence even at the expense of personal re¬ 
gard, while I regret that you should suppose the preserva¬ 
tion of both to be impossible. 

I conclude in the hope that you will recognise the obli¬ 
gation to state the authority on which your allegations have 
been made, instead of replying to my inquiries on the subject 
by statements justifying yourself for receiving these allega¬ 
tions as true. It is surely not at the present time that un¬ 
friendly relations should be allowed to spring up between 
those to whom the people have committed their interests, n 
this great struggle. For myself all of hostile feeling that I 
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possess is reserved for the enemies of my country, not for 
those who, like yourself, are devoted to our common cause. 
You promise a candid judgment and generous support to my 
administration so far as demanded by the interests of our 
country, whatever may be our personal relations. I accept 
your promise with pleasure as worthy of a patriot, and even 
were these relations of the most cordial character, could de¬ 
sire nothing more than the redemption of this pledge. 

Very respectfully &c &c, 
Jeffn. Davis. 


To W. L. Yancey, 

C. S. Senator &c, 

Montgomery, Ala. 
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GENEALOGICAL DEPARTMENT 

(Space will be given in this department of the Quarterly 
for genealogical queries. Any one having information de¬ 
sired please communicate with the Alabama Department of 
Archives and History). 

Patton—John and Patsy (Darton) Patton, the former 
born September 1787, died September 1852, who lived in 
Bell County, formerly Knox County, Kentucky, had two sons, 
names unknown, who came to Huntsville before the War 
Between the States. Names of descendants of these two Pat¬ 
tons desired. 

Warren—William Hackley and Isabella (Hamilton or 
Hambleton) Chambers, who went from Greene County to 
Mississippi in the early 1800. Names of descendants or their 
lineage desired. 

Wooten—O'Neal—Murphey—Young—Chambers. Rich¬ 
ard Wooten married Mary O'Neal, of South Carolina, or Ala¬ 
bama, about 1800. Richard Kelly Wooten, II, married Jane 
Murphey and their children were: Annie married Capt. Wm. 
Wade, Julia married Norman McLeod, Emma Married 1st 
Patterson, 2nd Wm. May, Richard Kelly Wooten, III, m. An¬ 
nie H. F. Wilkinson, of Wilkes County, Georgia, about 1858. 
Jane Murphey, of South Carolina and Moulton, Alabama. Par¬ 
entage wanted. Her brothers and sisters were: Victoria 
married Dr. James Yonge or Young, Julia married Isaac Oli¬ 
ver, Mary married - Windham, Maria married Henry 

DeBardeleban, Mildred married unknown, Benjamin mar¬ 
ried Martha Wooten. Mary Chambers, Rehoboth, near Selma. 
Husband's name and ancestry desired. Her children were: 
Robert, Thomas and Henry, all went to Texas about 1885, 
Lou married Dr. Hall, Pherabe went to Texas, Sallie died 
single and William who lived at Pine Hill and had descend¬ 
ants. Regular fees will be paid for certified wills, marriages, 
or other documents in these queries. 

TerrelLSmith-Diekson.—Line of Henry Terrell and wif > 
Ann Dabney. Also David Dickson and wife, Anne Alien 
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Smith, whose daughter, Nancy Campbell Dickson married 
Jeptha Vining Smith, who was no kin to her Smith relatives. 

Turner-Sessums. Dr. James LeGrand Turner, born in 
North Carolina in 1799 and Juliana Sessums born in the same 
state in 1808 were married between 1820 and 1825. All of 
their children were born in Alabama and Texas. They were 
in Texas in the 1850 census. Where were they married and 
who were their parents? 

Griffin—John Griffin, soldier of the American Revolu¬ 
tion, resided in Pike County, aged 97, in the Census of Pen¬ 
sioners, 1841. Address of any descendants appreciated. 

Blackwood — Record of James Blackwood, a Revolu¬ 
tionary soldier who moved from Tennessee to Limestone Coun¬ 
ty. His wife was a Miss Dowry. Their daughter, Eliza Jane 
Blackwood married William Mallory. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Spring Will Come Again , by Florence Glass Palmer, Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, $2.50. 

This is an excellent sectional novel, which neither glori¬ 
fies the South, as early books did, nor disparages it, as most 
modern novels do. Instead, it is an historically accurate 
treatment of a forgotten era in the South's history, between j 
1880 and 1900 “when the South was first free from Federal 
domination to work out its economic and political destiny, and 
discover, if it might, the philosophy of an altered way of 
life." 


The story depicts the life of the William Days in Doug- 
lasville, “Jewel City" of the Black Belt, and of William's 
struggles, first at cotton-growing and then at cotton-ginning. j 
It describes his slow comprehension of the Southern Negro 
“not in his usual part as comedy relief for white folks' drama, 
but as an inalienable character in the southern play, a poig¬ 
nant, often tragic figure, given as other men to hopes and 
dreams, and worthy of an opportunity for development". 

The trials of William and his wife Ardisia for a secure 
way of life in a new South, are aggravated by one Hiram 
King, “po-white-trash" from Birmingham, whose capital con¬ 
trols Douglasville, and who “in one fatal endeavor drags the 
entire town into financial muck". 

The antithesis throughout the story is indeed interesting 
and, like the black soil next to the white lime. Interwoven 
with the story of the days, is the story of Israel Clark, an in¬ 
telligent negro, with a “snow white soul", who married Viney, 
so that he might give educational advantages to her talented 
daughter Becky. 

There is also the store of Douglas Ashton, “kindred 
soul" and admirer of Ardisia, satisfied to live and farm as h;s 
aristocratic forbears had done, and though a bit “worn at the 
cuffs", to carry the banner of a former age of gallantry. 
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Though William never succeeds in solving the South’s 
problems, his story closes pleasantly, as the spring of the 
year conspires with Ardisia, William’s “Spring of hope”, to 
bring him cheer for every dreariness, “while her green glow¬ 
ing eyes reflect the beauty and goodness of their little world”. 

Spring Will Come Again is an important book — lit¬ 
erally, because it is a pioneer in returning the pendulum 
of the Southern pen from disparagement to its rightful verti¬ 
cal position—and historically, because it is an accurate docu¬ 
ment of the post-Reconstruction era in the South. In addition, 
it is a thoroughly human and a very enjoyable story. 

—Margaret Davidson Sizemore 
Awake! My Heart , by Gerrie Thielens. Harpers. $2.50. 

Mrs. Thielens was born in Detroit, Michigan, in 1909, 
but was educated largely abroad. Her girlhood experiences 
at school in Lausanne and “later under private tutorage in 
Rome, form the background of her first novel. She returned 
to South Bend, Indiana, in 1980 and a few years later mar¬ 
ried and moved to Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Here she started 
writing for the first time under the direction of Hudson 
Strode at the University of Alabama. 

The first part of the novel, Awake! My Heart , is writ¬ 
ten in the form of a schoolgirl’s diary, and is the story of 
Louise Blair, a young American girl who has lived most of her 
life in Europe with her journalist father. Realizing the need 
of school certificates along with travel, she is enrolled in a 
fashionable boarding school in Switzerland. Louise is a 
rather shy and studious girl, with natural poise. She is de¬ 
lighted with the school, and the beautiful scenery, especially 
the view of the lake from her window with the mountains 
and France just beyond. Her teachers, hoping to use her as 
a good influence on the other American girl enrolled, assign 
Penelope Cotton, of Dallas, Texas, as her roommate. Louise 
is shocked at Penelope’s attitude toward life, hating as she 
hoes all regulations which require work and prohibit gin and 
cigarettes, Penelope gives the key to her character in these 
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words: 'Tin from Dallas, Texas, where you can do as you 
please.” In disregard for all rules she indulges in a runaway 
escapade which results in her dismissal from school. 

The second part of the story is laid in Rome, where Lou¬ 
ise, under the care of Miss York as chaperone, meets an 
Italian prince, a baron and an American boy whose name 
is Kerry Gaines. Louise is surprised at the attention she re¬ 
ceives from nobility, unaware that she is an heiress. A little 
flareup of Italian impetuosity, based on the desire for her 
money, is the only interruption to the gentle awakening of a 
young girl's heart. Pen appears again in search of a title 
and is instrumental in helping Louise make her decision 
which is one that pleases her readers. 

Awake! My Heart is told with a charming directness that 
offers the mind a gracious interlude. 

—Lucile Key Thompson. 

Follow the Drinking Gourd. By Frances Gaither. McMillan. 
$2.50. 

Unquestionably there has been an avalanche of novels 
about the Old South during the past decade, but no others 
cover the same field as Follow the Drinking Gourd. The title 
comes from an old slave song in which the Drinking Gourd 
represents the Big Dipper that points the way for runaway 
Negroes to the North Star, the underground railroad and free¬ 
dom. The book is concerned with conditions which lead 
slaves to follow the Drinking Gourd away from their families 
and friends on Hurricane Plantation near the Alabama River. 
Its theme, the economic and human waste of the slavery re¬ 
gime, is forcefully and impartially presented, but it is not the 
theme alone that makes the novel important. The chief values 
lie in the fresh approach of the author, her technique of effec¬ 
tive compression, and the accuracy with which she portrays 
plantation life. 

Pervading the whole story of Georgia Negroes trans¬ 
planted into a new environment and governed by a succession 
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of overseers, is a sense of loneliness, which hovers over the 
dense swamp lands, is heard in the plaintive calls of the whip¬ 
poorwills and screech owls and even in the mournful whistle 
of the steamboat which the slaves call “Old Sad and Lone¬ 
some". Its real source lies in the absence of their master 
which leaves no one for them to love and no one to care 
about them. 

There is not a hero in the book, but Poldo, Buck, Long 
Sam, Yellow Mary, and other negroes are clearly delineated. 
Even the overseers are portrayed as human beings, not vil¬ 
lains, but stupid or indifferent victims of the order of the day. . 

Absentee landlordism, bad crops, low-priced cotton and 
the resultant debts bring ruin to Hurricane Plantation, but 
there is nothing hard or harsh in the author's account of in¬ 
evitable disaster. Mrs. Gaither has recreated a section of life 
during the slave era, and her indictment of the system is ef¬ 
fective because it is given realistically without bitterness or 
bias. 

—Margaret Gillis Figh. 

Yesterday . By C. C. Grayson. $1.00 from the Author at 
Selma, Alabama. 

In his memories of Selma Mr. Grayson gives us a series 
of pictures out of a past very interesting to those who love 
the old South. In his “Foreword" the author proves his claim 
to all that is implied in the term “birth and breeding" so no 
apology is needed when he frankly confesses to the wonder 
he felt in his trip to Selma at the age of ten, on the “palatial" 
steamer Gertrude , after the lean years of the post-War period. 

The small boy revelled in the life of his new home—from 
the cock-fights in the yard of the fashionable St. James Hotel, 
to the tournaments and the Mardi Gras parades. With par¬ 
donable pride he gives us a panorama of events and people 
contributing to the growth of the “wooded city by the River" 
to which Colonel Wm. R. King had given the name of Selma, 
honi the Poems of Ossian. Old homes, old families, old tradi- 
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tions are reviewed when “East was not far from West”, when 
the railroad formed the northern boundary and Water Street 
monopolized the business life of the town. 

Through the years that followed he shared the interests 
that grew in the baseball teams, the rival fire companies, the 
social clubs, the Y.M.C.A., the Masonic lodges, served for years 
as vestryman of St. Paul's: Episcopal Church, and as member 
of the City Council aided in the development of the city from 
its “horse-and-buggy days of muddy streets to its present 
day standards of civic achievement. Like Ulysses of old the 
might say, “I am a part of all that I have seen.” The Battle 
of Selma is vividly pictured and its significance, as a con¬ 
tributing factor to the fall of the Confederacy, proven. The 
Selma of today, with its paved streets, splendid schools, beau¬ 
tiful churches, modern hospitals, attractive homes, handsome 
stores, banks and public buildings is shown to be worthy of 
the noble traditions to which it fell heir from the worthy men 
and women who builded in that Yesterday of which we love to 
read. 

—May H. Kyser. 

Journey Proud. Thomasine McGehee. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Thomasine McGehee’s Journey Proud is far from being 
just another sensational novel of the War Between the States. 
In spite of the fact that it covers the years 1857-1868 and 
contains its full share of battle, murder and sudden death, 
the term “sensational” is oddly inappropriate. 

The reason lies in the fact that the book is consistently 
written from the point of view of a stay-at-home. War 
scenes come from letters, quotations from Richmond papers, 
or from the lips of men at home on sick leave. Mrs. McGehee 
never attempts an impossible eye-witness account of deeds of 
derring-do. Her very restraint gives a veil of anguished pity 
that makes such scenes the more memorable. 

Rather than a war novel, Journey Proud is a carefully 
constructed story of the culture of the tobacco-planting sec- 
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tion of Virginia, generalized by the fact that the plantation 
system which it describes is the plantation system of the en¬ 
tire ante-bellum South. The amount of information that Mrs, 
McGehee manages to get into her book (It has fewer than 
four hundred pages) is an achievement in itself, an impossi¬ 
bility with a person who is less of a phrase-maker. 

Mr. and Mrs. MacKay serve as the center of interest for 
the novel, dominating the thirty-two characters and supply¬ 
ing a smoothly running domestic plot with highlights of ten¬ 
derness, humor and tragedy. Most of the other characters 
are representatives of various strata of ante-bellum society. 
Latin-quoting landowners and superstitious field Negroes rub 
elbows, figuratively speaking, with rhetorical politicians, ail¬ 
ing poor whites and urbane university students. Thus warp 
and woof of the social fabric are firmly woven. 

The book is literally packed with other details of the 
culture of Piedmont. There are words of old songs and bal¬ 
lads that are now found largely in out-of-printj books or per¬ 
haps not found at all. There are interesting bits of folklore 
like the following: When it thunders in March, the snakes 
turn over in their sleep. Wide spaces between the teeth 
mean that a person will travel widely. Never touch an ap¬ 
ple when the sap is rising in the tree: the fruit is poison. 
Soap must be made in the dark of the moon. 

Typical and.historical scenes appear. There is a tourna¬ 
ment (such a necessary festivity in the old South). There 
are feast days and holidays with various sisters and cousins 
and aunts come to dinner (and eating typical foods, like Pied¬ 
mont's famous chess cakes). There is the county fair, the 
political rally, the gala unveiling of the Washington monu¬ 
ment in Richmond, where Jackson and the V. M. I. cadets 
make their first appearance in the story. 

There are scenes of the War. A planter turns tobacco 
land into farm land for the army. Women gossip about the 
real reason for the break between President Davis and Pied¬ 
mont's General Johnston: Mrs. Johnston had called Mrs. Da¬ 
vis a Westerner, it seems, and Mrs. Davis had quite properly 
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resented the aspersion. A mother feels a sure and terrible 
premonition that her son is hurt. 

Reconstruction comes inevitably. It is the ever-hungry 
children who work in the fields now. Negroes are sulky and 
improvident. A school mistress shows her futile rage by vi¬ 
ciously marking out the name “Abraham Lincoln” in a text 
book and substituting "Old Satan”. The family break-up is 
inevitable. Some go to cheaper land, some to the West, and 
some to a clerk's stool in Richmond or Staunton. 

Mrs. McGehee's first novel is deftly phrased, entertain¬ 
ing and informing. Its cultural accuracy is perhaps its most 
impressive single feature. A person familiar with the par¬ 
ticular counties of Piedmont in which the story is laid actual¬ 
ly recognizes places, types of family names, and peculiar local 
customs. It is gratifying to know that this first novel by an 
Alabamian was given first place by the Book of the Month 
Club when published and has received favorable reviews in 
various national journals. 


Emily Sinclair Calcott. 


